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To His Excellency Major-General Georges P. Vanier, D.S.O., M.C., | 
C.D., Governor General and Commander-in-Chief of Canada. 
May IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY:— 


The undersigned has the honour to lay before Your Excellency 
the Annual Report of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JEAN MARCHAND 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration 


The Honourable Jean Marchand, M.P., Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, 
Ottawa. . 


SIR: — 


I have the honour to submit the Annual Report of the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration. Reports of the Immigration and 
Canadian Citizenship Registration Branches are for the calendar year 


1964, and those of the Canadian Citizenship and Indian Affairs 
Branches for the fiscal year 1964-65. 


Your obedient servant, 


TOM KENT 
Deputy Minister 
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8 Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Revenue and Expenditures for the Fiscal Year 1964-65 











DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION .......... 


CITIZENSHIP REGISTRATION BRANCH ...... 


CITIZENSHIP BRANCH. icc center veces 


MISCELLANEOUS GRANTS 
Canadian General Council of the Boy Scouts 
ASSOCIAUONS 2a ee a aaa ae 
Canadian Council of Girl Guides Association 
Boys (Club of Canada. ene ee 


IMMIGRATION BRANCH 
Administration of the Immigration Act.......... 
Field and Inspectional Service Canada............ 
Field and Inspectional Service Abroad............ 
Transportation Assistance for Immigrants...... 
Miscellaneous Re Venue tec. ccee eee 


INDIAN AFFAIRS BRANCH 

Branch Administration *..76- 7 ee ee 
IndiansA gencies....:.- ee ee ee 
Social .Progratisi...t.cce ee en eh ate 
Economic Development of Indians.................. 
Community Employment Program.................. 
Indian: Edtcation....2. 4c) eee eet 
Miscellaneous Statutory Items (Annuities, 

Pensionsrete:) o.njcere tee eee 


Revenue 


$ 


924.60 


924.60 


497,632.36 


497 , 632.36 


339.08 


339.08 


190,498.71 


190,498.71 


10,282.54 
266, 693 .05 
71,435.80 
246,092.12 
100.10 
507, 982.88 


1,103 ,586.49 


1,792,981 .24 


Expenditures 


$ 


b 2365217237. 


858,552.99 


904,374.18 


15,000.00 
15,000.00 
10,000.00 


1,962;517275 
6,517,330.45 
3, 208,565.14 
2,579 594.08 


1,204,763 .93 
6,577, 369.47 
16, 661,499.67 
2,439, 606.03 
1,673,809.20 
35, 692,976.98 


536,696.19 


Total 


Expenditures 


$ 


1, 236,217237 


$55,592.00 


904,374.18 


40,000.00 


14,268,007 .42 


64, 786,721.47 


82,093 ,873.43 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP BRANCH 
C. A. LussIER, Assistant Deputy Minister (Citizenship ) 


The Canadian Citizenship Branch continued to strive towards the achievement 
of its main objectives; to assist governmental and voluntary agencies in the 
promotion and co-ordination of programs designed to facilitate the integration of 
newcomers; more effective group relations in Canada, and fuller community 
participation by all Canadians. 


Citizenship Education 


One of the major means of assisting organizations and agencies concerned with 
aspects of citizenship is through the production of materials for use in adult 
discussion groups and other educational programs. During the period under 
review, the Branch laid particular emphasis upon aspects of biculturalism and 
bilingualism, the forthcoming Centennial, contributions of newcomers to Canadian 
life, and the responsibilities of citizenship. Articles on these subjects appeared in 
the Branch periodical Citizen and some were reprinted in booklet form. The 
Canadian Woman Today, for example, reviews the role of women in public life, in 
voluntary organizations and in the labour force. Booklets of collected articles that 
have been greatly in demand are: Citizenship in a Democracy, Cultural Contribu- 
tions of Newcomers to Canada with particular reference to the arts, and Links with 
the Past describing the achievements of some outstanding Canadians of the past 
who merit recognition as we look back over one hundred years of history. 


In contributing to International Co-operation Year, which is being celebrated 
in 1965, the Branch drew the attention of voluntary organizations to this 
observance through an article in Citizen, appearing in June 1964. A further article 
appeared in February 1965 which reported on ICY projects and suggested ways in 
which groups might participate. 

Improvement in intergroup relations was encouraged by articles in Citizen on 
race and culture, on residential seminars as an experience in intergroup relations 
and on related subjects. 

A new text for the booklet in the Citizenship Series, entitled “Notre Pays”. 
was prepared and the publication “The Arts in Canada” was up-dated and 
reprinted. 


Canadian Unity 


The subject of Canadian unity received considerable press coverage during the 
year. The Citizenship Branch sought to nourish Canadian unity by fostering greater 
understanding among all peoples in Canada. This was done by working closely with 
community, voluntary, church and ethnic organizations and groups. Financial and 
professional assistance was provided to plan and implement a wide range of 
programs. 
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Branch officers held a series of consultations with members of the Canadian 
Camping Association to encourage the development of intercultural camping 
programs. 

The potential for such programs is illustrated by the plans for a National 
Bilingual Leadership Camp which the Branch Officer in Sudbury assisted Le Centre 
des Jeunes to develop. Fifty young adults from across Canada have been invited to 
attend Camp I’Ile aux Chénes for a week. The youth will represent as many ethnic, 
religious and social groups as possible. The general theme will be “Work and 
Leisure’’, but it is anticipated that many subjects will be discussed, since the specific 
topics will depend on the interests of the participants. 

The Canadian Centennial Commission sponsored a youth travel and exchange 
program in which the Branch participated. Camp l’Ile aux Chénes will receive 
financial assistance from the Commission, as will a travel study program to Quebec, 
organized for adults by the Extension Department of the University of British 
Columbia. 

The Ontario Welfare Council held its fourth Inter-group Relations Confer- 
ence. Branch officers assisted in planning and presenting the topic “Canadian Unity, 
Conformity or Diversity”, to sixty participants. Young Canadians going abroad 
were given orientation by the YM-YWCA. The staff of the Citizenship Branch was 
involved in the training sessions which were held to ensure that the youth were 
knowledgeable about the Canadian scene. 


The active relationship established with the Royal Commission on Bilingualism 
and Biculturalism in 1963 continued throughout the fiscal year. Branch officers 
assisted in identifying organizations, particularly ethnic ones, who might be invited 
to attend a series of informal meetings held in June 1964 by the Commissioners. 
Members of the Program and Research Divisions of the Commission participated in 
the annual staff conference of the Citizenship Branch, regional staff meetings of 
liaison officers and in orientation sessions with the new officers. 


General Citizenship 


Twenty major national voluntary organizations formed a committee under the 
sponsorship of the Canadian Association of Adult Education to study voluntary 
action in society. A consultation was held with the author of “The Volunteers’, 
David Sills, representatives from Queen’s University, the University of Toronto and 
the Research Division of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism. 
The committee, on which the Branch serves in an advisory capacity, is considering 
the implementation of three research projects in this field. 


Various voluntary organizations were assisted in their programs to provide 
leadership training to their members. These included a three-day program of the 
National Council of Jewish Women which was designed to train the executive 
members; a national assembly of the YWCA which gave training to members of all 
ages; a program with youth members of the St. John Ambulance Brigade in 
Alberta; and a week-end seminar with the Ottawa Youth Services Bureau for 
leaders of youth groups. 


Human relations training centres at Banff and Qu’Appelle continued to receive 
staff support in conducting programs. Branch officers are also advisory members of 
the Canadian Commission on Human Relations Training which is planning a course 
for human relations trainers. 


Canadian Citizenship Branch 11 


In the more general field of citizenship a Branch officer attended the 
Commonwealth Education Conference in Ottawa. Discussions were held with. 
representatives of the Citizen’s Advice Bureau in England and the Peace Corps and 
VISTA programs in the United States to determine how applicable their sae 
might be to the Canadian scene. 


Work was begun during the year on a film intended for use with discussion 
groups, which will highlight some of the main responsibilities of the citizen in a 
democratic society. 


Officers of the Branch were active in the planning which led to the 
establishment of a National Folk Art Council in November 1964. The Council will 
have as its main objective the promotion among the ethnic communities of 
Centennial programs and projects and of the folk arts in Canada. Branch 
involvement continues in the establishment of provincial folk art councils in Quebec 
and New Brunswick. 


The Branch assumed joint responsibility with the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation for the afternoon performance of folk music and dancing on Parlia- 
ment Hill on July Ist. In 1964 the program included artists from the ten provinces 
as a first step towards broadening the scope of the performance each year until 
Centennial Year 1967. As in the past the program was under the patronage of the 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. 


The Branch became increasingly involved during the year in planning for the 
Centennial. Officers of the Branch served on a number of committees concerned: 
with publications and films, ethnic participation and the co-ordination of govern- 
mental programs and projects. | 


Interest in the area of Human Rights mounted during the year. The Canadian 
Citizenship Council chose this topic for a major national program. Branch officers 
assisted the Council to organize a series of exploratory meetings in Western Canada 
and Ottawa. 7 


A report for the U.N. Commission on Human Rights was prepared regarding 
Canadian celebrations on Human Rights Day 1964. The Branch continued to> 
represent the Department on the Inter-departmental Committee on Human Rights. 
In addition the Director of the Citizenship Branch was a delegate at the annual 
sessions of the U.N. Commission on Human Rights. 


Immigrant Integration 


The Branch turned its attention during the year to teaching materials for use in’ 
language and citizenship classes for immigrants. A new booklet entitled “Introduc- 
tion to Canada” was produced for free distribution to immigrant classes as a 
citizenship textbook. The booklet, which replaces “Canadian Scene”, is based upon 
a 1,000 word vocabulary. It will thus serve as a supplementary language textbook 
in the more advanced classes. 


The training of teachers in the techniques of teaching second languages to 
adults is an area of concern to all those involved in immigrant instruction. The 
Branch provided financial support to the English and French courses offered by the 
Province of Ontario and Laval University respectively. In addition, the travel 
expenses and registration fees of four teachers from other provinces wishing to 
attend the Ontario course were paid by the Branch. 
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Continuing attention was paid during the year to the needs of persons who are 
not able to attend the regular evening language classes provided by the local 
education authorities. Officers of the Branch were active in promoting special 
daytime classes in a number of major centres for shift workers and others unable to 
attend evening classes. In Montreal, for example, classes for Greek and Portuguese 
houseweves were particularly successful as they took into account the needs of 
women with small children. A pilot project, involving an accelerated course held 
four days each week was undertaken in Toronto. The program is being studied 
carefully by educators in other centres as a possible answer to the need for the rapid 
learning of language and the problem of drop-outs. 


The Branch continued to review some 200 foreign language publications and 
to answer enquiries on ethnic groups received from other government departments 
and agencies. 


Indian Integration 


During the period under review, Friendship Centre Agreements were signed 
with the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, bringing the number of such 
agreements to three. Friendship Centres provide Indians with an essential resource 
to aid in their achievement of a rewarding and effective participation in the off- 
reserve society. Centers enable them to retain rich and distinctive cultural values 
and to add their own contribution to the Canadian fabric. Through the Centres, 
Indians are able to muster their own resources, together with those of the larger 
community, in dealing with personal and family problems incidental to the 
achievement of their goals in the new urban environment. Financial assistance was 
extended, either directly or through provincial cost-sharing agreements, to seven- 
teen Friendship Centres located in five provinces. The staff of the Citizenship 
Branch provided advice, consultation and guidance to each of the Friendship 
Centres and assisted groups desirous of establishing Friendship Centres. 


Branch Officers co-operated closely with various agencies interested in Indian 
matters such as the Indian Affairs Branch, provincial governments, university 
agencies, the Indian-Eskimo Association, the National Indian Council and the 
Manitoba annual Indian and Metis Conference. Staff officers provided leadership to 
an increasing number of seminars, workshops and training courses, including one 
for the staff and directors of Friendship Centres. 


Continued support was provided by the Branch to the camp for young Indian 
and non-Indian adult leaders, which has been held for the past three years at Gold 
Eye, Alberta. In the year under review, staff from the Sir George Williams 
University in Montreal was secured to give leadership on the theme “Sharing Our 
Heritage’, and to document the experiment at Camp Gold Eye. ' 


The Branch co-operated closely with the Centennial Commission and the 
Indian Affairs Branch in the establishment of the Indian Centennial Advisory 
Committee, which will study requests and proposals formulated by Indians. It will 
also seek to co-ordinate government and voluntary efforts designed to promote 
extensive participation by Indians in the events of 1967. 


Throughout the year the Branch has worked closely with the Northern Service 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in advising upon the establishment of a 
northern radio forum dealing with questions of particular interest to Northern 
listeners. 
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The Branch worked closely with the Indian-Eskimo Association and the 
Canadian Council of Churches in planning an inter-faith seminar of all religious 
bodies engaged in missionary work among Indians. The meetings, held in Ottawa, 
considered new approaches to missionary work that may be desirable in the light of 
ecumenical aspirations that characterize the Christian churches today. 

A Branch officer assisted in promoting Indian Folk Schools at Wiarton and 
Kenora in Ontario during the year. The theme of the Wiarton school was “New 
Horizons for the Individual and the Community”, while the Kenora School centered 
around the topics, “How can we get our Reserves or Communities to work more 
closely together?” and “The Impact of Change on Values, Traditions and 
Day-to-Day Living”. 

The Director of the Branch was a member of the Canadian Delegation which 
attended the Fifth Conference of the Inter-American Indian Institute which was 
held at Quito, Ecuador in October 1964. 
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CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP REGISTRATION BRANCH 


During the calendar year 1964, a Court of Canadian Citizenship was 
established in Calgary, Alberta, and has relieved the Courts within the Judicial 
District of Southern Alberta of the responsibility for administrating the Canadian 
Citizenship Act. 

A part-time Court of Canadian Citizenship was inaugurated in Fort William, 
Ontario, taking over the responsibility for citizenship matters from the District 
Court for Thunder Bay. 


Senior officers of these Courts travel to smaller centres thus making the 
services of the Courts more accessible to the public. Lengthy and expensive travel 
are thus avoided by applicants for Canadian citizenship. 


The Court of Canadian Citizenship in Toronto in 1964 extended its services to 
Brampton in Peel County, Ontario. This Court now serves the Counties of Ontario, 
York, Simcoe and Peel and visits each of these Counties on a regular schedule. 


The practice of having members of the Courts travel has been emphasized 
during 1964 in order to encourage more persons to apply for Canadian citizenship. 
Greater emphasis has also been placed on special ceremonies for the presentation of 
citizenship certificates. 

During 1964, three ceremonies of national significance were held in Ottawa 
sponsored by the Rotary Clubs and the National Council of 4-H Clubs at which 
young people from each of the provinces were presented with certificates. In 
addition, each of the Courts of Canadian Citizenship have held citizenship 
presentation ceremonies in which civic and voluntary groups have participated. In a 
similar manner, each of the ten Courts of Canadian Citizenship participated in 
the celebrations of Citizenship Week in May, 1964. In this way, the Branch is 
endeavouring to foster a better understanding of citizenship and to encourage 
greater participation in Canadian life and citizenship projects by all Canadians. 


Tables number 1 and number 2 in the Appendix illustrate the various 
categories of persons who have acquired certificates of Canadian citizenship since 
January 1, 1947, and the country of the former nationality of those to whom 
Canadian citizenship was granted during 1964. 
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IMMIGRATION BRANCH 


R. B. Curry, Assistant Deputy Minister (Immigration) 


The year under review was an active one for immigration in that it saw not 
only a rise in immigrant arrivals but a number of other significant developments, 
including a complete reorganization of the Immigration Branch, the appointment by 
the Government of private legal counsel to look into serious charges levelled at the 
Immigration Branch and the announcement of an Immigration White Paper. These 
as well as other developments will be detailed in the various sections to follow. 


The number of persons admitted to Canada in 1964 totalled 112,606, a 21% 
increase over 1963. Of this number, 82,393 immigrants came from Europe 
(including the British Isles) and 17,291 from the Americas, the main traditional 
sources of immigrants. By nationality, British immigrants constituted the largest 
number, followed by Italians, and then by citizens of the United States. Almost 
every country is represented in Canadian immigration. 


The encouraging increase in immigration in 1964 can be attributed to two 
principal factors. These are the stepping up of promotional and recruitment 
activities in the main source countries and the expansion of selection and 
examination facilities in other areas from which Canada received few immigrants 
before the present Immigration Regulations came into effect early in 1962. 


While skilled persons can be absorbed in almost unlimited numbers by 
Canada, the need for unskilled persons is decreasing as mechanization of industry is 
increased. Because of this, the Immigration Branch in 1964 continued to encourage 
only immigrants who possess professional, educational or occupational qualifica- 
tions that would enable them to become established without too much difficulty. 
Most of the traditional immigrant source countries, particularly in Europe, 
continued to enjoy a prosperous economy in 1964. Skilled workers were much in 
demand and there was strong competition among immigration countries for a share 
of the declining numbers of skilled persons interested in migration. It is of 
considerable significance, therefore, that of the 56,190 immigrant entrants into the 
Canadian labour force in 1964, 59% were in the more skilled categories while only 
10% were general labourers, the majority of whom were sponsored by close 
relatives. The number of persons in the managerial and professional categories 
increased from 10,799 in 1963 to 13,177 in 1964. 


As in previous years, the Immigration Branch sought immigrants with skills or 
qualifications in demand in Canada. Approval, however, was not given solely on 
this basis but was also dependent on the personal suitability of the applicants. 
Special efforts were made to attract migrants with the administrative, technical or 
industrial knowledge necessary for the establishment of productive businesses or 
farm enterprises in Canada, or with capital for investment in such ventures. 

In order to attract skilled immigrants, direct newspaper advertising was greatly 
accelerated in the United Kingdom, and was introduced in the Netherlands for the 
first time. A film, “Why Canada”, on the subject of small businesses, was produced 
to promote an increase in immigrants wishing to start. their own private enterprises. 
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The first film produced exclusively for the purpose of promoting immigration, 
“Splendid Domain”, deals with Canada from sea to sea, and will be shown in the 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, Denmark, Finland and other countries. In 
addition, articles on Canada have been featured in leading French newspapers, 
resulting in increased interest in immigration by people in both France and 
Belgium. 

In order to meet the challenges of the years ahead, the Immigration Branch is 
being re-organized along functional lines into five Directorates to give better service 
to immigrants and to the Canadian public. Planning for the re-organization was 
completed in 1964 and about one-quarter of the plans were put into effect. The full 
impact of the re-organization will be felt in 1965, when it is hoped that the 
innovations will help increase the intake of skilled immigrants over that recorded in 
1964. The plan involves more decentralization of authority and the provision of a 
well equipped, up-to-date organization, staffed by well qualified personnel. The 
organization will be based on the flow of immigration, beginning with policy and 
planning, moving on to the selection of immigrants overseas, and then to their 
reception and establishment in Canada. It also provides for the control of abuses of 
immigration laws and procedures, and for the counselling of exceptional problem 
cases. 

In June the government asked Mr. Joseph Sedgwick, O.C., to inquire into 
serious allegations made in the House of Commons and elsewhere that certain 
aliens had been unlawfully detained and deprived of access to counsel. In addition 
he was asked to inquire into the general procedure being followed in relation to the 
arrest, deportation and prosecution of persons who enter or remain in Canada 
illegally, and to assess the reasonableness and correctness of the procedures and 
recommend any changes he might consider necessary.* 


In December the Prime Minister announced that a White Paper on Immigra- 
tion policies, practices and administration would be prepared for presentation to 
Parliament in 1965. The White Paper will provide a statement on the government’s 
views on immigration policies and procedures of a broad and major character in 
relation to national problems and national interests. Discussion of the White Paper 
and of Mr. Sedgwick’s report, both in Parliament and by the public, is expected to 
give rise to a consensus of opinion on the nature of changes required in immigration 
policy, procedures and legislation. 


Immigration Facilities and Staff 


Canadian immigration posts are maintained in 21 countries: Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Hong Kong, India, Ireland, 
Israel, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. These comprise 34 offices, with six in the 


“In April 1965 Mr. Sedgwick presented to the Prime Minister part I of his report, dealing 
only with the allegations that certain aliens had been unlawfully detained and deprived of access 
to counsel. In effect the report upheld the actions of the Immigration Branch in the particular 
cases involved. Following details of each separate case, Mr. Sedgwick summarized some of his 
findings in these words: “Not only do I find that these men were subject to deportation but, in 


addition, ..... RATS alten SABIE I am satisfied the proceedings leading to the making of the Orders 
of Deportation were above reproach. The persons concerned were informed of their right to 
counsel and, indeed, as will have been noted, several were represented by counsel.”... “Enforcing 


a ee in relation to deportation necessarily involves arrest and detention, as is authorized by 
the Statute.” 


Part II of Mr. Sedgwick’s report was not expected to be available until late 1965. 
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United Kingdom, five in Germany, two in France and four in the United States. 
During the year, seven offices moved to new quarters and arrangements were made 
to obtain premises for two new offices in France. The one at Marseilles was 
opened in 1964 and the other, at Bordeaux, will be occupied in 1965. Office 
premises at certain other posts were redecorated or provided with new equipment. 

The 34 overseas posts are staffed by Canadian officers who counsel immi- 
grants, issue visas and carry out administration and promotional activities. They are 
assisted by locally engaged personnel. In countries where there are no Canadian 
Immigration offices immigration functions are performed by diplomatic and 
consular officers of the Department of External Affairs; in countries where there is 
no Canadian representation, British diplomatic and consular missions carry out 
immigration functions on behalf of the Canadian authorities. During the year, 
eleven Junior Executive Officers completed their training in Canada and were 
assigned to posts overseas. 

In countries in which there are no Canadian Immigration offices, the 
Immigration Branch operates on a system whereby certain Immigration offices in 
nearby countries or in the general area are designated as area offices. These offices 
Screen applications from persons in the countries under their jurisdiction and send 
out selection and examination teams to these countries from time to time. There are 
eleven such area offices and in 1964 they sent out several teams to interview, 
examine and counsel prospective immigrants. 


There are 552 officially designated ports of entry in Canada. Three of these 
were relocated in 1964 and three other offices moved to new quarters. Three offices 
were closed, and four others were transferred to the Department of National 
Revenue under the Customs—Immigration Integration Program. 


Of the 552 ports of entry, 110 are staffed by full-time immigration officers, 22 
by officers of the R.C.M.P. who act as immigration officers and the remainder by 
customs officers who carry out both immigration and customs examinations. During 
1964, 41 ports of entry were integrated as part of the program to transfer 
primary immigration examination functions to the Customs and Excise Division of 
the Department of National Revenue. The entire program, which involved the 
transfer of 203 positions to the Department of National Revenue and the 
abolishment of 48 positions, was completed in 1964. A special training course was 
developed for customs officers taking over immigration duties and about 1,500 
customs officers received this training. 


Settlement of Immigrants 


Toward the end of 1964 the new Canadian Service Directorate began taking 
action to step-up the “personalized service” to immigrants which must be given in 
order to attract an increasing number of skilled immigrants to Canada. For these 
persons, greater emphasis than ever before will be placed on the counselling, 
guidance and reception aspects of their establishment. Also toward the end of the 
year, plans were made for closer liaison with provincial governments in determining 
manpower needs, and in searching out and developing opportunities for prospective 
immigrants. 

More than half of the immigrants admitted to Canada in 1964 were 
unsponsored persons selected overseas on the basis of their educational, professional 
or occupational skills. These persons were assisted in finding employment on 
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arrival, whenever necessary, by the immigration officers of the Canadian Service 
Directorate who have specialized in this work. During the year the demand for 
professional and technically trained persons and skilled tradesmen increased in all 
regions of Canada. Employer requests for 1,140 skilled persons were referred to the 
overseas posts and 27 firms in Canada were assisted in placing advertisements in 
foreign news media. 

During the year, immigration field officers submitted reports on 2,272 
immigrants who had established themselves in their own business or farming 
enterprises. The capital invested in the enterprises was $18,527,940. The number 
of persons who gained employment through these settlements (exclusive of the 
operators and their families) was 6,536. Two representatives of the French 
government, accompanied by a member of the Branch, toured Canada in 1964 to 
report on the feasibility of settling repatriated French farmers from Algeria on 
farms in Canada. A Branch representative then went to France to interview the 
repatriates and a pilot movement was arranged for the spring of 1965. 


Financial and Welfare Assistance to Immigrants 


Assisted Passage 

Since the introduction of the assisted passage loan plan in 1951, 156,674 
persons, who might not otherwise have been able to come to Canada, have taken 
advantage of it. The plan involves interest free passage loans repayable in monthly 
instalments after arrival in Canada, usually over a period of two years. The total 
amount advanced over the years was $25,534,884.98 with $21,935,589.90 
recovered by the end of 1964. A total of 16,821 persons benefited from assisted 
passage loans in 1964. 


Medical and Welfare Assistance 

This type of assistance consists of emergency measures designed to help 
immigrants until they are eligible for benefits available from provincial or municipal 
sources. With the institution of the Unemployment Assistance Agreements with the 
provinces, as well as the Federal-Provincial Hospitalization Agreements, the need 
for special forms of assistance has declined. With regard to welfare, the provincial 
authorities, with the exception of Quebec and Manitoba, accept full responsibility 
for the welfare of immigrants from the time they are established in employment in 
the province. For a number of years this Department has had agreements with all 
provinces, except Quebec, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, for emergency 
medical assistance for indigent immigrants not eligible for such assistance from 
other sources. These agreements are now confined mainly to medical care not 
covered under the majority of provincial hospitalization schemes, e.g., care in 
mental institutions and sanatoria for the treatment of tuberculosis. 


Travel to Canada 


In 1964, 65,535,750 persons were examined at Canadian ports of entry 
—immigrants, Canadians returning from abroad and visitors. Although the bulk 
of this traffic was between Canada and the United States, there was a dramatic 
increase of about 79% in the number of visitors from overseas, from 232,595 in 
1963 to 416,741 in 1964. During the year 523 athletes and entertainers visited 
Canada from Sino-Soviet bloc countries, including hockey teams from the U.S.S.R. 
and Czechoslovakia and a Polish Philharmonic orchestra. The total number of 
visitors during the year, including those from U.S.A., was 32,881,552. 
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Special Movements and Operations 


Since the Immigration Regulations changed in February, 1962, making skilled 
persons admissible to Canada from any country of the world, there has not been a 
real necessity for special movements. However, certain earlier agreements have not 
yet been terminated, and several groups still are identified as special movements. 


Household Service Workers 


As in previous years, in 1964 Canada undertook to accept 280 trained 
household service workers from the West Indies and British Guiana. These young 
women were selected and trained by authorities of their own countries, and placed 
in employment in Canada by the National Employment Service. 


Special Movement from North Africa of refugees and Jewish residents 

The purpose of this movement is to help persons to emigrate from countries 
where they live in trying situations because of their ethnic origin or religious belief. 
Some are sponsored by relatives in Canada and, in Jewish cases, the Jewish 
Immigrant Aid Service is permitted to act as co-sponsor when necessary. During the 
year 69 sponsored applications, representing 268 immigrants, were approved. 
Other persons who qualified for admission on their own merits were also selected 
when a special team of Immigration and medical officers visited Tunisia and 
Morocco during the summer. 


Refugees 


Canada’s policy of co-operation with the United Nation High Commissioner 
for Refugees was continued. Refugees from Europe who do not have friends or 
relatives in Canada to sponsor them are accepted without numerical limitation. 
Normal immigrant selection criteria are also relaxed. This is done in order to enable 
refugees with reasonable prospects of employment in Canada to migrate regardless 
of age, occupation or minor physical handicaps. Educational and occupational 
requirements established under the new regulations are interpreted with leniency in 
the case of refugees. Those who fail to meet even these relaxed standards are 
nevertheless eligible for consideration under existing arrangements for private 
sponsorship by individuals, groups or agencies in Canada, or under the handicapped 
refugee program. The latter is intended to make it possible for disabled refugees, 
capable of employment or who have someone in their families capable of 
supporting the family, to migrate to Canada. In 1964 a total of 2,279 refugees were 
admitted to Canada, bringing the over-all total since this program began in 1959, 
to 13,034. 


Young Agricultural Trainees from Europe 


During 1964, 83 young agricultural trainees came to Canada for temporary 
placement (up to 18 months) on Canadian farms to study Canadian methods, then 
return home. This programme is valuable as a means of sharing agricultural 
knowledge and as a stimulus to the interest of European agriculturalists in coming 
to Canada for permanent farm settlement. Of the 83 who came forward, 66 were 
Dutch, seven Danish, five Norwegians and five Finnish. 
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Netherlands Y outh Program 

This programme was begun to promote interest in Canada on the part of 
Dutch persons having trades or occupations in short supply in Canada. Young 
people were selected to study Canadian methods in these occupations for periods of 
up to two years. 


Investigation and Control 


Deportation 

During 1964, 1,526 orders for deportation were issued, slightly fewer than in 
1963. During the same period, deportation orders were effected in 1,219 cases and 
82 persons under order of deportation took advantage of the section of the 
Immigration Act which allows them to leave Canada voluntarily. 


Seamen Deserters 

Because of a marked increase in the number of seamen deserting their vessels 
in Canadian ports, efforts to apprehend and re-ship deserters were stepped up in 
1964. As a result 631 seamen deserters were either apprehended or left Canada 
voluntarily. In an effort to discourage any further increase in this kind of illegal 
entry many seamen were charged in local courts with offences against the 
Immigration laws. (See also earlier comments respecting the appointment of 
Mr. Joseph Sedgwick to report on these matters. ) 


Adjustment Statement Programme 

By the end of 1964, 4,332 Chinese who made statutory declarations describing 
their true identity had been given legal status in Canada. A further 1,227 persons 
have made declarations and their cases are being studied. An additional 2,289 
persons have volunteered to make statements but a shortage of qualified inter- 
preters and other trained staff has prevented them from doing so as yet. During the 
year, the Minister announced that offences against the Immigration laws committed 
by Chinese on or after September 1, 1964 will be treated in the same manner as 
the offences of non-Chinese. 


Miscellaneous 


Students 

By the end of the year, almost 17,000 foreign students from the United States 
and overseas had enrolled at Canadian schools for the academic year 1964-65. Of 
this number, about 14,000 were at the university level or equivalent. The African 
Student Foundation arranged for 137 students from nine countries of Africa to 
come to Canadian universities. 


Minister’s Permits 

The Immigration Act provides for the issuance of Minister’s Permits to 
persons who are not otherwise admissible to Canada. In 1964, 512 such Permits 
were issued, in the main for humanitarian, compassionate or other special reasons. 
As a control measure, Minister’s Permits also are issued to persons allowed to enter 
as non-immigrants to marry Canadian citizens or permanent residents. Following 
marriage these persons are ordinarily granted permanent admission. Permits were 
issued to 695 fiancé(e)s in 1964. 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS BRANCH 
R. F. BATTLE, Assistant Deputy Minister (Indian Affairs) 


During the year, Canadian Indians continued to make substantial progress in 
utilizing their own skills and resources in order to participate more fully in the social 
and economic development of the nation. The Indian Affairs Branch, while 
retaining its traditional trust and service responsibilities, concentrated on assisting 
Indians in their efforts to achieve a better standard of living and to play a more 
direct and vigorous part in the conduct of their own affairs. 


One of the most significant steps in this direction was the establishment of a 
community development program under which Indians are being encouraged to 
assess for themselves the problems to be faced, and to apply their own abilities and 
resources to dealing with these problems. When fully operative, the program is 
expected to play a major role in helping Indians to improve their economic, social 
and cultural life. 

Education continues to be a major key to Indian progress, and the number of 
Indian children attending school continues to grow. More and more, as Indians take 
an increasing interest in community life, their children are attending neighbouring 
schools with non-Indian boys and girls. Now, almost half of all Indian students 
attend provincial schools. 

One of the most significant events of the year was the convening of the first 
full-scale Federal-Provincial Ministerial Conference on Indian Affairs at Ottawa on 
October 29 and 30, with all provinces represented. The Conference gave impetus to 
major projects including the extension of provincial welfare services to Indians, 
Indian education, and the new community development program. 

_ A major point of discussion which arose at the Conference was the fundamen- 
tal need to consult Indians and to involve them at the planning stage in matters of 
interest to them. This concept was carried into action in the formation of eight 
Regional Indian Advisory Councils and the establishment of a National Indian 
Advisory Board on which the Councils will have representation. The Councils will 
be composed entirely of Indians, either elected by the bands of various regions or 
nominated by Indian associations. They will provide advice to the Branch in regard 
to the planning of new policies and programs. 


The Councils, created to give Indians a voice in basic planning and the 
formation of Indian Affairs policy, will not inhibit the function of band councils 
which are continuing to accept increasing responsibility for the operation of 
reserves and the management of band funds. 


Active participation by Indians in plans and programs for Indian development 
was the keynote of the Branch’s operations during the year and, during this time, 
work has progressed on a nation-wide research project to assess the extent of 
participation by Indians in the social and economic life of the country. The research 
project, under the direction of Dr. H. B. Hawthorn of the University of British 
Columbia with Dr. Adélard Tremblay of Laval University as Associate Director, 
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will help provide valuable guidelines in evolving new programs and policies in the 
areas of economic development, advancement in education, responsibilities of 
government at various levels, and the development of Indian self-government. 

In order to carry out its objectives more effectively, the Indian Affairs 
Branch has been undergoing a major re-organization designed to give added 
authority and responsibility to officers in the field. When completed, the re-organi- 
zation will enable the Branch to meet more efficiently the changing needs of the 
Indian people in Canada today. 


Development Directorate 


Under the Branch reorganization the Development Directorate was established 
to co-ordinate and be responsible for programs including the community develop- 
ment and other social programs, resources and industrial development and 
engineering projects on reserves. 


Social Programs 


Welfare Services 

Major developments in the welfare field were directed towards Indian 
participation in the full range of welfare services and social benefits which are 
available to other residents of the province. Consideration was given to agreements 
with provincial governments for the inclusion of Indians in established welfare 
programs subject to consultation with the Indians. 

At the same time the Branch continued to administer its welfare program on 
behalf of Indians. The program includes public assistance, child welfare, care of 
dependent adults and rehabilitation of the physically and socially handicapped. 

In the area of public assistance the Branch provided basic necessities such as 
food, clothing and shelter for dependent Indians. In the Northwest Territories, 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan, the Branch adopted the same rates of 
assistance and the same eligibility conditions as apply to other recipients of public 
assistance. Arrangements were made to apply provincial rates and regulations on 
behalf of Indian residents in Alberta, Manitoba, and Ontario as of April 1, 1965. 
The Department’s assistance program continued in Quebec and the Maritimes. 

In the field of child welfare the federal government negotiated arrangements 
with the Northwest Territories and Yukon governments and the governments of 
Manitoba, Ontario and Nova Scotia, whereby the Branch assumes financial 
responsibility for administrative costs and the maintenance of Indian children under 
the care and supervision of child welfare agencies. Maintenance is paid for children 
placed in foster homes by Branch field staffs where the service of a child-caring 
agency is not available and also for children committed by the courts to training 
schools and correctional institutions. 


Care and maintenance in homes for the aged and other institutions were 
provided to physically and socially handicapped adults who required such care due 
to senility or chronic illness not requiring active medical treatment. 

In general, provincial rehabilitation services are extended to handicapped 
Indians on the same basis as non-Indians. Under an agreement with the Manitoba 
Sanatorium Board, the Federal Government assumed financial responsibility for full 
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maintenance and tuition of students participating in upgrading and social orienta- 
tion programs. Similar agreements were in effect with the Alberta Tuberculosis 
Association and the Saskatchewan Council for Crippled Children and Adults. 

Indians are eligible for Family Allowances, Youth Allowances and Old Age 
Assistance, Blind and Disabled Persons’ Allowances administered by provincial 
governments. In Ontario, Indian women may receive Mothers’ Allowances and 
Assistance to Widows and Unmarried Women on the same basis as non-Indian 
women; Indian mothers in Quebec are eligible for Needy Mothers’ Allowances and 
in Nova Scotia Indian adults and abandoned Indian children are included in the 
Social Assistance Act—Part 1. 


Community Services 

The duties associated with the community development process demand 
skilled practitioners. As there are few such persons in Canada, and as training 
facilities are limited, the Branch sponsored a series of training courses at 
Headquarters for field officers and other personnel. Professor Farrell Toombs, 
University of Toronto, was engaged as co-ordinator of training for these courses. 
Two workshops were held for community development officers and Indian agency 
field staff in whose areas community development personnel will be stationed. 
Invitations to attend the workshops were extended to provincial and federal 
agencies who are also planning or undertaking community development programs. 
It is intended that the training program will be expanded to involve additional 
Branch field staff and new community development recruits. 

The Branch also sponsored ten Indian students at the Coady International 
Institute course in Social Leadership at St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, 
N.S. 

Leadership training courses for Indians were held at various centres across 
Canada, with the co-operation and assistance of provincial governments and 
university extension departments. These courses were attended by chiefs and 
councillors and other potential leaders on Indian reserves. The main aim of the 
courses was to develop skills in the recognition of community problems and their 
solution through democratic processes. Indian Affairs Branch staff was also active 
in explaining to band councils and others the resources available to Indians through 
federal provincial and municipal programs. 

In the recreation field, the Branch gave financial assistance to organized 
programs. A significant growth of interest in the possible expansion of this form of 
social activity was evident among Bands. The value of recreation programs as 
wholesome training for young people is being recognized more and more by Indian 
Band Councils and Indian parents. 


Provincial Agreements 

A federal-provincial cost-sharing arrangement for community development in 
three project areas was negotiated with the Province of Alberta. The federal share 
of the cost was $40,863.01. The Branch also made a grant of $75,000.00 to the 
Province of Manitoba for development work and a pilot program in community 
development was conducted in the Maritimes region under the auspices of St. 
Francis Xavier University at a cost of $26,275.00. 
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Cultural A ffairs 

In keeping with the increased emphasis on community development, provision 
has been made in the Social Program Division for a Cultural Affairs section. It will 
be responsible for development of Indian arts, special exhibitions and projects 
related to Indian culture. This section also will act in a liaison capacity with the 
Indian Centennial Advisory Committee to encourage participation by Indians in 
the forthcoming Centennial celebrations. 


Resources and Industry 


Industrial Development 

Increased interest in the development of commercial enterprises on Indian 
reserves was evident during the year. The Branch assisted directly or indirectly in 
setting up several new Indian businesses, and supplied information to entrepreneurs 
wishing to establish industries on reserves. Liaison was maintained with the 
Department of Industry with provision for exchange of information. 


At the Cape Croker Reserve in Ontario, with the support of the Indian- 
Eskimo Association and provincial departments a training program was undertaken 
as a first step toward a semi-rustic furniture manufacturing enterprise. Equipment 
was financed through a Revolving Fund Loan from the Branch. Assistance was 
provided for a variety of parks and other tourist attractions on or near a number of 
reserves. 


At the end of the year there were more than 30 co-operatives in operation with 
membership wholly or substantially Indian. They included producers’ co-operatives, 
most of which were engaged in pulpwood cutting or fishing with a few in the 
handicraft field, consumers’ co-operatives and credit unions. Twenty or more 
Indian projects, mostly fisheries, are currently operated on a co-operative basis 
under Branch programs, but are not formally incorporated. 


Attention was also given to the completion of a study of increasing financial 
resources available to Indians and non-Indians prepared to establish manufacturing 
operations on or near Indian reserves. 


Employment Placement 


Indians in increasing numbers are indicating a desire to engage in wage 
employment and through the combined efforts of Branch specialists, the National 
Employment Service and interested community organizations; 591 placement 
candidates were established in urban centres in continuing employment. This was 80 
more than the previous year’s total. Close to 1,600 other Indians were assisted to 
find steady employment off reserves. 


An experiment in the relocation of families into frontier industrial communi- 
ties proved successful at Thompson, Manitoba. Following careful selection and 
placement of the heads of households in permanent jobs at Thompson some 14 
families were assisted towards establishment during the year. A further 254 Indians 
were placed in seasonal jobs in the community as a first step towards full-time 
employment. 


Arrangements have been made with social welfare agencies to provide services 
to Indians in off-reserve employment. In London and Edmonton the Family Service 
Bureaus provide social workers for the program on a part-time basis and the 
Catholic Social Welfare Bureau of Charlottetown has assisted families from Lennox 
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Island to become established off their reserve. Full-time counselling services to 
Indians relocating in Winnipeg have been provided by the Neighbourhood Service 
Centres. Funds for these programs were made available by the Department under a 
formal agreement with the agency concerned. 

There was a substantial increase in the number of Indians directed to casual 
employment: approximately 13,000, as compared with 10,061 in the previous year. 
Over 3,000 were employed as sugar-beet workers and the remainder in occupations 
such as logging, guiding and construction. To facilitate Indian employment on large 
construction projects in British Columbia, the Branch employed several project 
supervisors to maintain close liaison between the Indians and their employers. 

Work experience was provided by a training-on-the-job arrangement under 
which the employer was paid a stipulated share of wages during a period of time 
agreed upon as being necessary to bring out the full earning capacity of the trainee. 
This assistance was provided to 95 placement candidates in such occupations as the 
building trades, maintenance mechanics, electronics, dental technician and tailoring. 
An additional 79 Indians, most of whom had commercial training, were assigned to 
various offices of the federal government for orientation and job experience. 


Winter Employment Programs 


A special Community Employment Program is sponsored by the Indian 
Affairs Branch largely for the benefit of Bands which lack sufficient funds to 
participate in the Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program. In addition to 
stimulating employment, objectives of the program are to afford the Indian people 
added opportunities to acquire experience in the duties and responsibilities of 
self-government by involving them in the selection, planning and operation of 
projects; to promote the harvesting and marketing of local resources; to orient and 
train Indian workmen in various trades as an introduction to wage employment; 
and to develop and improve public assets on reserves not provided for otherwise. 


Among the projects completed under the Community Employment Program 
was one for the production of chemically treated fence posts. Others included 
clearing of land for various agricultural enterprises, construction of sales outlets for 
handicraft articles and the provision of social, cultural and recreational facilities. 
The $1,200,000 made available for this program represented an increase of 20 per 
cent over the sum provided in the previous fiscal year. 


Under the Supplementary Federal Government Winter Construction Program, 
124 projects costing a total of $628,725 were undertaken on reserves situated 
within designated development areas or areas of high winter unemployment, an 
increase of 51 over the number carried out under the previous year’s program. A 
number of bands also participated in the Department of Labour Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program in which the Federal Government supplements communi- 
ty expenditures for wages on approved projects. 


Agriculture 

The aim of the agricultural program is to promote a wider use of reserve lands 
by Indians who are genuinely interested in farming. Financial assistance and 
technical advice were provided in line with these objectives. As in other years much 
of the assistance took the form of revolving fund loans. 
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Providing cattle herds from appropriations under the Rotating Herd Plan has 
also been an important way to assist Indians increase their livestock. Revolving 
fund loans or Band loans were used during the year to augment the herds provided 
under appropriations. 


A substantial number of Indian Bands derived land rentals and obtained 
employment from Band or individually-owned agricultural lands. 


Forestry 

Forestry operations both on and off Indian Reserves occupy an important place 
in the economy of Indian Bands. During the year reserve production amounted to 
$893,637.05. The number of active timber licenses remained constant at 24 with 19 
in British Columbia, 4 in Ontario and 1 in Quebec. 


Construction of facilities and acquisition of equipment for an Indian Forestry 
Training Project in the Chilcotin area of British Columbia continued and the first 
course is expected to get under way during the late summer of 1965. 


Charcoal kilns were constructed on Christian Island Indian Reserve whose 
production was scheduled to begin in May, 1965. 


Forest surveys were conducted on the Rabbit Lake, Sunchild Cree, O’Chiese, 
Stony, Louis Bull, Ermineskin and Heart Lake Indian Reserves. The Nipissing 
Indian Reserve was flown for up-to-date air photography. 


Approximately 750,000 seedlings were planted on reserves in Northern 
Ontario in co-operation with the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 


Forest fire protection and suppression agreements were concluded with British 
Columbia and Manitoba. 


Wildlife and Fisheries 


Annually-renewable resources continue to be among the most important items 
in the economy of Indians. Programs related to fur rehabilitation and management, 
commercial and domestic fishing, subsistence hunting, wild rice and other wild 
crop harvesting and tourist guiding were maintained. Formal agreements with the 
provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan in relation to fur management and one 
related to the development of annually-renewable resources with the Province of 
Ontario were in effect. Close liaison with other provincial administrations results in 
programs not essentially different from those under formal agreements. The Branch 
provided administrative managerial and financial advice as well as financial 
assistance, mainly on a repayable basis, which enabled Indians to obtain equipment 
and supplies necessary in resource utilization projects. A program of ice storage and 
construction of shore facilities for commercial fishing was continued. 

The trend towards a return to trapping in isolated areas continued, although 
the price of raw fur, particularly beaver, declined. Participation by Indians in the 
inland lake fisheries has expanded steadily. In Ontario, the production of supervised 
fishery projects is approaching the 2,000,000-pound mark while experimental 
fisheries in Quebec have shown promise of high sustained yield production. It is 
estimated that the total annual Indian commercial production from all inland waters 
is about 20,000,000 pounds, with an additional 20,000,000 pounds being used for 
domestic consumption. On the Pacific coast, commercial fisheries continue to be a 
mainstay of the Indian economy although competition for available stocks of fish 
has affected their revenue. 
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Wild game remained in good supply, with continued expansion of the moose 
range and improvements in the deer population of most provinces. In the range of 
barren ground caribou, organized domestic fishing projects were continued and 
ways and means are being sought to provide alternative sources of food for 
Indians in these areas. 


Development programs provide for Indian participation in both planning and 
execution of projects. In Ontario a course to train Indians in the management and 
administration of fishery projects again was conducted. A goose-hunting project 
inaugurated in the Fort Severn area last year and a fishing camp operated by 
Indians in the Hawley Sutton Lake area near Hudson Bay had a second successful 
season. Assistance was continued in the general tourist industry which, in isolated 
areas, has provided employment opportunities which would not otherwise have 
been available. Sport fishing operations in the Great Bear and Great Slave Lake 
areas provided employment opportunities for about sixty Indians. The program of 
assistance in the utilization and storage of domestic supplies of meat and fish 
was continued by the establishment of two additional freezers, which brought the 
total to 30. As a result, it is anticipated that better diets will be provided and 
conservation of game species effected. 


Handicrafts 

The estimated production value of arts and crafts to Indian craftsmen 
exceeded $1,000,000 during the year. The volume, while modest in terms of the 
present potential of the industry, has been growing at an annual average of 17 per 
cent. This growth is tangible evidence that Canadian Indians are contributing in 
greater measure their unique skills and art forms to meet the public demand for 
Made-in-Canada products, and are doing so largely through their own efforts and 
initiative. 

Indian craftsmen from British Columbia to the Maritimes are all participating 
in the industry to meet expanding orders from Canadian gift shops, which are 
growing rapidly in number. Indian artisans from the west coast and interior of 
British Columbia have firmly re-established the production of totem poles, masks, 
precious jewellery, silverware, cedar and cherry root basketry. Craftsmen of the 
Prairie Provinces, the Yukon, and District of Mackenzie are marketing striking 
beadwork, delicate moosehair embroidery, traditional weaponry and colourful 
clothing. The people of the eastern woodlands are naming and getting their prices 
for porcupine quill, ash and sweetgrass baskets, birchbark miniatures, pottery and 
weaving. The market has turned full circle and is demanding many of the traditional 
crafts whose obituaries were written a decade ago. Orders for full-size birchbark 
canoes from Golden Lake are backed up for two years. Production of more than 
6,000 pairs of snowshoes at Loretteville was insufficient to meet orders. The 
revival of Iroquois pottery at the Six Nations Reserve, with initial orders going to 
Washington’s Smithsonian Institute and craft outlets in Montreal and Toronto, is 
an exciting development. The Micmacs of Big Cove, in New Brunswick, through 
their Indian artist-designers, are now well-known to national buyers of silk screened 
products. These are only a few of the 88 areas of production and but a partial 
listing of the wide assortment of crafts produced by Indians across Canada. 

The most significant event during the year, which may well foretell the future 
course for Indian arts and crafts, was a conference attended by 150 Indian 
craftsmen from Ontario, initiated and organized by themselves. The conference 
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resulted in the formation of Canada’s first province-wide Indian handicraft guild 
and marked what could be the beginning of organized co-operation between Indian 
producers across the country. 


Mineral Resources 

The development of oil and gas on Indian lands continued. Revenues to band 
funds from royalties, cash bonuses and rentals increased for the fifth consecutive 
year with total income amounting to $2,895,322.62. Alberta lands are largely 
responsible for this yield, with smaller amounts from British Columbia, Saskatche- 
wan, Manitoba and Ontario. 


In Alberta, oil was discovered on the Sturgeon Lake Reserve, while a gas field 
on the Stony Reserve and an oil field on the Sawridge reserve were further 
developed. One hundred and twenty oil and gas wells are producing from Indian 
reserves in this province. 


Interest has developed in the productive potential of Indian reserves in the 
Saddle Lake and Meadow Lake Agencies in Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
respectively. There is now promise of commercial production from the highly 
viscous oil sands known to occur in this region, which has resulted in high tenders 
for exploratory permits covering Indian lands. Testing continues for in situ 
production of oil from the tar sands underlying the Gregoire Lake Reserve near 
McMurray. There has been a revival of interest in the oil and gas possibilities of 
southwestern Ontario. Some deep drilling to the Cambrian formation has been 
unsuccessful to date in developing oil or gas. 


Although there is increasing interest in the mining potential of Indian reserves 
in the Precambrian Shield region of Ontario and Manitoba, and in British 
Columbia, no commercial deposit has yet been proven. 


Economic Surveys and Research 


A survey by means of questionnaires to provide reference material for current 
and future development measures and programs for Indian reserves was completed 
for 334 of the 558 Indian bands in Canada. Completed questionnaires are being 
received, and this general inventory of reserves should be finished next year. 


Other studies involving research specialists are under way to determine the 
feasibility of establishing specific ecomomic projects and enterprises on certain 
reserves. 


Engineering and Construction 


The Engineering and Construction Division, assisted by field engineering 
officers and construction supervisors attached to the Regional offices, provided a 
variety of technical services to the operating divisions of the Branch. Until 
November 30, 1964, the Division operated as a technical service only. On 
December 1, 1964, various functions of the Branch were transferred to Engineering 
and Construction, and, since that date, the Division has accepted the responsibility | 
and administration of all Branch activities associated with the physical development 
of Indian reserves. Included in the duties transferred were the responsibilities for 
staff accommodation and fire protection. 


Construction contracts of all types processed by this Division totalled 74 
completed and 88 under construction at March 31, 1965. 


~ 
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Professional and technical personnel represented the Department on various 
Governmental committees. The professional staff also prepared the design of new 
standard schools and ancillary structures at residential schools, Indian homes, staff 
residences, the planning of village subdivisions and associated utility services, the 
procurement of site data, investigation and survey for new road construction as well 
as repair and maintenance of bridges, power-generating plants, irrigation and 
erosion control works, and a variety of other existing works and structures on 
Indian reserves. 


Indian Housing 

During the year, 1,072 houses were constructed at a total cost of $4,471,767. 
This includes approximately $2,919,431 from public funds with the balance made 
up from Band funds, personal contributions and V.L.A. accounts. 

A survey has been made of housing needs on all reserves throughout Canada. 
These needs will be met as quickly as funds can be authorized and obtained for this 


purpose. 


Fire Protection Services 


Fire protection equipment was purchased for all Branch installations except 
schools, which are supplied by the Education Directorate. Equipment is also 
supplied to Indian reserves where no Band funds are available. Arrangements are 
made for municipal authorities to provide fire protection to Indian reserves and 
Indian homes. 


All fires involving Crown-owned properties are reported to the Dominion Fire 
Commissioner within 12 hours of their occurrence. One major fire during the fiscal 
year destroyed the McIntosh Residential School at the Sioux Lookout Agency. This 
fire happened during the construction of an addition, and replacement value of the 
building destroyed is estimated at $1,000,000. 


Reserve Utilities 


Roads are being constructed on Indian reserves to provide access to and from 
surrounding communities, and to facilitate bus transportation to and from schools. 
In planned communities, assistance is being given in the construction and supply of 
sewage and water facilities that will meet the standards of the usual Canadian home. 


Education Directorate 


As a major part of the Branch reorganization the Education Directorate was 
established to have over-all responsibility and authority for the provision of 
education services and programs, for the development and co-ordination of 
education policy and the direction and planning of operating procedures. 


General 

Although the number of federal schools declined slightly, the enrolment in 
these schools remained almost unchanged from last year. The annual increase of 
approximately 3,500 in the Indian school population has been absorbed by 
provincial schools, which now contain approximately half of the 57,265 Indian 


pupils in Canada. 
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Capital contributions of $2,475,013.82 were made to 45 school boards, two 
provincial governments and the Yukon Territory to purchase additional accommo- 
dation in provincial and territorial schools for 2,728 Indian pupils. Accommodation 
for a total of 13,299 pupils has been purchased. 


In collaboration with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, a five-year survey of 
the 1964 beginner group in Indian schools was initiated. The survey will provide 
needed data on the child, the parents, the school instruction and the pupil 
achievement. 


An article, “The Education of Indian Children in Canada”, was prepared for 
publication in the 1965 edition of The Canadian Superintendent. 


Curricula 

The language arts program developed in Indian schools over the past six years 
for kindergarten to Grade VI pupils has been revised for use in all federal schools. 
Measurable improvements in the teaching of English as a second language to Indian 
children have been obtained through the use of the new methods and classroom 
procedures. Several provincial schools in which Indian children are enrolled are 
now using this program. Some teacher training institutes also have made use of this 
program to prepare teachers for schools attended by Indian and Metis children. 


Federal schools along the Quebec side of James Bay adopted the Quebec 
provincial program of studies for the primary grades in September, 1964. This 
change marks the beginning of the severance of these schools from the Ontario 
system. 


The kindergarten program continues to grow. The number of five-year-olds in 
school during the year was 1,233. The effect of kindergarten instruction on the 
school progress of the child will be measured by the five-year survey of the 1964 
beginner group. 


Supervision 

The supervisory staff was strengthened to ensure sustained supervision for all 
but the most remotely situated schools. A wide variety of in-service projects was 
carried out to improve the teaching and testing programs. Perceptible progress in 
pupil achievement and interest was noted by the supervisory staff, although poor 
attendance on some reserves is still a hazard. Liaison with provincial officials and 
public school staff in the development and extension of the joint school program 
has helped to bring about many changes in the function and duties of the 
supervisory staff. There has been an expansion of administrative duties connected 
with tuition fees, school transportation, joint agreements with school Do and the 
counselling of students under the education assistance program. 


Adult Education 


The Adult Education program is directed toward providing Indians with 
literacy training of a basic and functional nature. Basic training in literacy aims at 
the development of verbal and arithmetical skills along with general knowledge; 
functional training aims at the application of basic and advanced skills to specific 
tasks such as letter writing, completion of application forms, budgeting and 
maintaining accounts. 


The Branch’s long-range program is directed toward the provision of literacy 
training for all adults who have had little or no schooling. 
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Branch upgrading courses are operated at nine centres across Canada for 
Indian students whose schooling terminated at low elementary levels. These are in 
addition to the courses provided by the provinces through the Canadian Vocational 
Training Programs for adult students who enter with Grade VIII education. The 
upgrading courses are designed primarily to prepare students for admission to 
vocational schools. During the 1964-65 fiscal year, 562 Indian students were 
enrolled in these courses. 


Vocational Training 


The Branch, through its educational assistance program, provided grants to 
Indian students to cover costs of tuition, supplies, maintenance, transportation, and 
personal allowances. In order to provide all Indian youth with the opportunity to 
become vocationally-trained, the Branch provided upgrading courses for students 
who did not have sufficient education to enter vocational schools, and supplied 
counselling and guidance to students in secondary schools. Responsibilities of 
vocational and guidance counsellors included, along with other duties, the iden- 
tification of drop outs, the admission of students to courses, and job placement of 
graduates. 


In addition to the enrolment of students in formal vocational training 
programs, the Branch conducted special training programs designed to provide 
adults with special skills related to specific areas of employment such as guiding, 
prospecting, boat-building, and fishery operations. 


Scholarships 


At the close of the 1964-65 school year, 20 scholarships were awarded to 
students entering university, teacher training, nursing, vocational training and 
cultural programs such as music and art. The scholarships ranged from $250 to 
$300 and are awarded in addition to the provision of tuition, supplies, maintenance 
and personal allowances. 


School Committees 


The Branch began in 1956 to establish school committees on reserves and 
since then the number of Indian school committees has risen to 53. These 
committees assume active responsibility for school attendance, maintenance of 
school property, and the organization and direction of extra-curricular activities. In 
other matters, the committees act in an advisory capacity. 

At Moose Factory, an agreement was concluded between the Federal and 
Provincial Governments for the establishment of a school board, including Indian 
members, to operate a public school enrolling both Indian and non-Indian pupils. 


Residential Schools 

The number of Indian residential schools and hostels during the year remained 

at 66. The role of some of the residential schools, however, is changing and they are 
‘now being used as hostels from which students attend provincial day schools. 

The enrolment in residential schools remained relatively constant. Of 10,294 
pupils enrolled, 2,704 were attending provincial schools, a substantial increase over 
previous years. 

An extensive program of modernizing the residential schools was carried out, 
particularly with respect to mechanical equipment. Additional funds were provided 
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to enable the principals of the schools to conform insofar as possible with 
provincial standards concerning the staffs required to maintain and operate 
mechanical equipment. 


Number and Organization of Teaching Staff 


A total of 1,474 teachers was employed in Indian schools in the 1964-65 
academic year. Of this number, 461 taught in residential schools, 999 in day 
schools and fourteen in hospital schools. In the summer of 1964, seven seasonal 
teachers were sent to remote locations in northern Ontario and Quebec, where 
some of the Indians follow a nomadic way of life. The seasonal teachers provided 
educational services for the children who were unable to attend school during the 
regular academic year. 


The program of studies is based on the curriculum of the province in which the 
school is situated, with adaptations to meet the special needs of the Indian 
children. In addition to regular academic classroom teaching duties, teachers were 
employed to provide programs in home economics, industrial arts, arts and crafts, 
music, physical education and adult education. There were also teachers of special 
terminal, auxiliary and remedial education, upgrading and kindergarten classes. 
Teacher counsellors provided educational and vocational guidance services for 
Indian students attending non-Indian schools. Principals and Assistant Principals 
provide local supervision of teaching staff and educational programs. 


The majority of teachers (65.3%) was female. The number of teachers of 
Indian status employed by the Indian Affairs Branch was 110, including one 
seasonal teacher. This was 7.4 per cent of the total teaching staff. 


In co-operation with the Department of National Defence, the Branch has 
loaned the services of two teachers to schools operated for dependents of Canadian 
Service personnel stationed in Europe. Treasury Board authority was granted to 
enter into reciprocal agreements with provincial school boards for loan of the 
services of teachers. Agreements were made with six provincial school boards in 
British Columbia, Alberta and Ontario for the loan of the services of two 
Branch-employed school teachers to teach in provincial schools and for five 
provincial school teachers to teach in Indian schools. 


There is concern for the turnover of teaching staff which continues to be high, 
29.3 per cent. To control and reduce this rate, action has been taken to increase 
salaries payable to teaching staff. Of those who resigned, 39 per cent left to accept 
other teaching positions. Three teachers died and fifteen retired. Ten were trans- 
ferred to teaching positions in the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. 


Qualifications of Teaching Staff 


Revised Regulations for the Classification of Teaching Staff and a new salary 
schedule came into effect on September 1, 1964. Higher salary rates for all qualified 
teachers and for substitute teachers were authorized. 


The percentage of qualified teachers increased from 92.8 per cent last year to 
93.6 per cent in 1964-65. Of the total teaching staff, 14.4 per cent had Junior 
Matriculation plus professional teacher training, and 79.2 per cent had Senior 
Matriculation and from one to six years of teacher education obtained at Normal 
Schools, Teachers’ Colleges or Universities. 
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Of the 1,380 qualified teachers, 94.7 per cent have teachers’ certificates and 
professional teacher training from one of the ten Canadian provinces. The rest have 
completed professional teacher training in the United States, the United Kingdom 
and Ireland, eight other European countries, Australia, New Zealand, India, 
Mauritius and South America. 

The number of university graduates increased by forty from last year to 
228—15.5 per cent of the teaching staff. Thirty-two have a Master’s Degree, and 
three are at the Doctorate level. Forty teachers have been granted a year’s 
educational leave of absence without pay to attend university or teachers’ college. 


Administration Directorate 


Over-all responsibility and authority for the administration of Indian lands, 
estates and band membership and for the provision of secretariat and support 
services rest with the Administration Directorate. 


Estates 

Estates reviewed, administered and concluded during the year ending March 
30, 1965, totalled 686. New estates opened for administration totalled 536. 

Police and other reports of fatal accidents were received in more than 100 
cases and where third party liability was involved appropriate action was taken. 

The estates of approximately 450 mentally incompetent Indians and the assets 


of more than 200 infant Indians were administered. 
Estates currently under active administration are slightly less than 1,600. 


Membership 


Enfranchisements 

There were 736 persons enfranchised during the fiscal year. Of these, 80 were 
enfranchised as a result of application for enfranchisement in accordance with 
Section 108 (1) of the Indian Act. The remaining 656 enfranchisements resulted, in 
accordance with Section 108 (2), from the marriage of Indian women to 


non-Indians. 


Adoptions 

The Membership Section is the unit responsible for dealing with the various 
provincial welfare agencies, parents and others, concerning the registration, enfran- 
chisement and administration of funds of adopted Indian children. There were 136 
adoptions of Indian children registered during the fiscal year. Of these, 93 were 
adopted by non-Indians and 43 by Indians. 


' Protests 
The addition of 68 persons to membership in Indian bands was protested in 
accordance with the provisions of Sections 9 and 12 of the Indian Act. Decisions 
were made on 16 of these protests, in which 8 persons were declared entitled and 8 
not entitled to be registered as Indians. The remaining 52 protests are under 
investigation. Decisions were made on 32 protests received prior to the beginning of 
the fiscal year, in which 22 persons were declared entitled and 10 not entitled to be 


registered as Indians. 
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Band Reorganization 
Two bands were divided to form two separate bands each during the year and 
three bands were amalgamated to form a single band. 


Lands 


Land Transactions 

In the past, large areas of reserve lands were surrendered and sold, but Indians 
now prefer to retain the lands and resources for their own use or to obtain revenue 
from leasing. In recent years sales have been confined largely to disposing of odd 
parcels remaining from previous surrenders, and to lands required for public 
purposes such as highways. 

There is a demand for reserve land for residential, commercial and industrial 
development and the indications are that the demand will grow. Where reserve land 
is to be used for such purposes, the Branch recommends to the Indians that they 
lease rather than sell the land. A lease arrangement produces revenue but the 
Indians retain ownership with the result that the land may be leased again or 
otherwise dealt with as the Indians may decide on termination of the lease. Usually 
such leases are for a long term, but as regards rent, the Indians are protected by 
negotiating a fair rent at the commencement of the term with provision for 
renegotiation of rent at regular intervals thereafter. 


Negotiations continued during the year with the various Provincial Govern- 
ments as to assignment of land to Indian bands, which is a requirement to meet 
Treaty obligations made with them. 


Acquisition of land in other areas was confined mostly to small parcels or lots 
required for housing purposes. Isolated parcels of school lands no longer needed 
and contiguous to Indian reserves were disposed of to Indian bands having the 
funds to purchase, or who had a need for additional areas to meet expanding 
population. 


Petroleum and natural gas activity has necessitated pipeline rights-of-way on 
many Indian reserves and documenting of these rights was extensive. 


Management 


The Branch is encouraging Indians to assume greater responsibility with 
respect to the use and management of reserve land. There were two significant 
developments in this field during the year. 


The Alexander Band in Alberta, wishing to embark on an extensive agricultur- 
al development and improvement scheme, requested and was given, pursuant to 
Section 60 of the Indian Act, the control and management over the lands in 
Alexander Indian Reserve No. 134 needed to enable the Band and its elected 
Council to implement and operate the scheme. In addition, band funds were made 
available to finance the scheme by enlarging the Band’s authority to manage and 
expend revenue moneys under Section 68 of the Act. 


In the case of the Moravian Band in Ontario, the Band, through its elected 
Council, and pursuant to Section 60 of the Act, was granted the right to control and 
manage the leasing of land on its Reserve by Band members holding Certificates of 
Possession. For the time being, the granting of leases will be confined to leases for 
agricultural purposes and for a term not exceeding three years. Henceforth Band 
members, with the approval of the Band Council, may themselves grant leases 


: 
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subject to the limitations mentioned. This is a departure from existing practice 
whereby all leases of reserve land are granted by the Minister. In order to give 
validity to leases to be granted by Band members it was necessary to exempt them 
from the provisions of Section 28 (1) of the Act. 


Leasing 


The granting of 880 new leases and permits, other than oil and gas, brought 
the total number in effect to 8,259 as compared with 7,379 as of March 31, 1964. 
These leases and permits produced $1,813,496.00 in revenue, all of which accrued 


to the Indian owners of the lands in question. Revenue from leases last year was 
$1,503,186.00. 


Land Surveys and Titles 


The Indian Affairs land surveys and titles administration is similar to that of 
the provincial land registry and titles offices. The Branch is responsible for 
establishing and maintaining a registry system in which are recorded all transactions 
affecting the status and ownership of land in some 2,200 Indian Reserves and 
settlements throughout Canada. 

Because the proper administration of Indian lands, particularly in matters 
relating to individual holdings, estates, leases, easements, sales and other types of 
alienations requires accurate survey plans and legal descriptions, the Branch is also 
responsible for arranging with the Surveyor General of Canada Lands for the 
boundary and internal subdivision surveys to be carried out on Indian Reserves. 


Three types of land registers are maintained: a General Register in which are 
recorded the details of all general transactions affecting Indian reserve lands; an 
Individual Land Holdings Register which contains details of original allotments by 
band councils as well as transfers, sales and other transactions between individuals; 
and a Surrendered Lands Register which contains particulars relating to the dis- 
posal of surrendered Indian reserve lands. 


During the year, boundary and subdivision surveys were carried out on 232 
reserves and an additional 14 surveys were partially completed. The Branch issued 
1,202 Certificates of Possession and 152 Notices of Entitlement. The General 
Register was completed for an additional 8 reserves bringing the total completion 
to 280. 


A special effort was made to complete the Individual Land Holdings Register 
for selected Indian reserves. This is a necessary preliminary to exploring the 
possibility that at least one of the band councils concerned, as a pilot project, would 
assume responsibility for maintaining its register and participating more fully in the 
management of reserve lands. 


Trusts and Annuities 


Indian band funds held by the Government of Canada on behalf of 518 Indian 
bands totalled $28,534,363.98 at March 31, 1965. Of this amount $25,133,094.63 
was in Capital funds and $3,401,269.35 in Revenue funds. Expenditures totalled 
$8,112,627.88 as compared with $7,550,527.08 in the previous year, and income 
totalled $8,901,299.17 as compared with $7,996,347.64. 
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The following is a comparative statement of some major items of expenditure 
as compared with 10 years ago: 


Amount Amount 

March 31, 1956 March 31, 1965 
Cash’ Distributions ...5)....4 1 $1,312,869.33 $1,348,412.54 
Housing ocak gt ae ee 499,089.55 1,421,980.95 
Band Property—Management .................... 513,547.45 1,043,874.66 
Welfare as 0 Se eee 567,609.13 504,568.72 
ASricuitiiral’s SsistanCe errant et eee 904,529.79 805,405.03 
Rodds*and*Bridves™. Sait se eee 387,785.29 470,658.81 


During the year the Governor in Council issued orders pursuant to subsection 
(1) of Section 68 of the Indian Act permitting twenty-one bands to manage their 
revenue funds. Twelve were authorized to expend their revenue funds in whole and 
nine, at their own request, were limited to only part of their revenue funds. The 
total number of bands operating under Section 68 of the Act for the expenditure of 
revenue funds at March 31, 1965, was 92. 

Seventy-six applications were accepted for the Winter Works Incentive 
Program sponsored by the Department of Labour. The total estimated cost met 
initially from band funds, was $483,000.00. The direct payroll costs approximated 
$349,000.00 of which some 50% is refundable by the Department of Labour. An 
estimated 1,688 Indians were employed for approximately 34,584 man days. 
Typical projects concerned roads, bridges, streets, sidewalks, boundary fencing, 
Christmas tree propagation, water supplies, sewage, drainage facilities, parks and 
playgrounds, community halls, cemetery improvements, sea walls and implement 
sheds. 


Band Property Insurance 

Fire insurance for a total coverage of $6,412,222.00 is carried on 1,304 
properties owned by various Indian Bands across Canada. New coverage and 
renewals totalling $1,341,357.00 were arranged during the year at a premium cost 
of $14,624.22 to the trust funds of the Indian bands. 


Band Loans 


Applications for band loans other than housing were received from 67 Indians. 
Of this number 51 received loans which totalled $46,970.00, the average loan 
being $920.98. The sums advanced were for the following purposes: 


Purpose Amount 
Farm’ Machinery"andqurpmentsa srs een ee $11,890.00 
Cattle “ie Sei 1 Ue Goo NG, Li 1h Vay Bae SPUR PS es ORR en 23,650.00 
Truck, (|. tg. dematlns Goh. A Se we. COE... 20. Be ee 3,700.00 
Horses;harnéss and saddles: 6. alae ee ee eee 2,250.00 
Land jat.wienns.icctees diol Se ee eT ee, 2,450.00 
Vehicle repairs 1c. i... do nue Etioel hey ite eee ee ee 600.00 
Household Tumiture +s. gee a ee ee oe ee aren acs Prem Th 2,250.00 
POWELD SAW Lice, enlace cote sms icone aa ane tate pe eh ere eae en 180.00 


A total of 55 band loans aggregating $29,520.40 were fully retired during the 
year. 
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Personal Savings 


At March 31, 1965, there was $408,210.15 on deposit in Indian savings made 
up of 1,290 general savings accounts. 


Annuities 


Annuities totalling $548,628.00 were distributed to 104,736 Indians in 
accordance with the various treaties. This includes payments on account of 
enfranchisement, commutation and arrears. The Government of Ontario refunded 
$35,228.00 which was paid under Treaty No. 9. 


Records and Paperwork Management 


In continuation of a program begun five years ago, extensive groups of 
historically valuable records were gathered during the year from various areas of 
the country and brought to Ottawa. These records received careful screening and 
were transferred to the custody of the Dominion Archivist for permanent retention, 
bringing the total so placed to 1400 linear feet. These records are available for 
research purposes. 


The field records recovered so far apply mainly to the Western provinces. The 
next phase of the program will be devoted to the records of the Eastern provinces. 


Band Council Administration 


The band council is the officially recognized body with which the Department 
deals in matters relating to band affairs. The council is responsible for the exercise 
of the powers and duties given to councils under the Indian Act, and also is 
concerned with all matters affecting the well-being of their members. Like local 
government bodies in rural municipalities, with similar powers and duties, band 
councils may make by-laws concerning health, traffic, public works, zoning and 
other local matters. 


During the year, band councils made 25 by-laws, of which two were money 
by-laws. 


The Branch encourages councils to assume an increasing measure of responsi- 
bility for the conduct and management of the affairs of their communities. During 
the year the Walpole Island Band in southern Ontario assumed the responsibilities 
of the Agency office previously stationed there. The band council conducts the 
community’s affairs with the aid of a band manager and staff appointed from band 
membership by the council. 


Permission to manage band revenue funds was given to 21 bands, bringing to 


92 the number of bands which manage all or part of their revenue funds. 
There were 196 elections to choose band councils. 


Field Administration 
The number of Indian agencies decreased by one to 87. This was due to the 
amalgamation of New Westminster and Vancouver Agencies into the Fraser 
Agency. 
The position of Regional Supervisor of Ontario, with an office in Toronto, was 
created as the first step toward amalgamating the Northern Ontario Region and the 
Southern Ontario Region into one Ontario Region. The purpose of this change is to 
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improve the quality of service available to the Indians by facilitating liaison with the 
provincial government and to recognize the fact that population shifts in Ontario 
tend to be from the north into the highly industrialized southern area. 

Approval was granted a new series of classifications for field staff at somewhat 
higher salaries with the objective of recruiting those who have special skills in 
human relations in addition to basic competence gained through training or 


experience. 


Names and Locations of Regional Offices and Indian Agencies 


Name 


MARITIMES 
Miramichi 
Eskasoni 
PEW 


QUEBEC 
Abitibi 
Bersimis 
Caughnawaga 
Maniwaki 
Odanak-Lorette 
Oka 


ONTARIO 
Southern Ontario 
Caradoc 
Christian Island 
Golden Lake 
Simcoe 
Peterborough 


Northern Ontario 
Chapleau 
Fort Frances 
James Bay 
Kenora 
Manitoulin 


MANITOBA 
Clandeboye 
Dauphin 
Fisher River 
Island Lake 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Battleford 
Carlton 
Crooked Lake 
Duck Lake 


ALBERTA 
Athabaska 
Blackfoot 
Blood 
Edmonton 
Fort Vermilion 


Location 


Amherst, N.S. 
Chatham, N.B. 
Eskasoni, N.S. 
Lennox Island, P.E.I. 


Quebec City 
Amos 
Betsiamites 
Caughnawaga 
Maniwaki 
Quebec City 
Oka 


Toronto 
Muncey 
Christian Island 
Golden Lake 
Sutton West 
Peterborough 


Fort William 
Chapleau 

Fort Frances 
Moose Factory 
Kenora 
Manitowaning 


Winnipeg 
Selkirk 
Dauphin 
Hodgson 
Island Lake 


Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Broadview 
Duck Lake 


Edmonton 

Fort Chipewyan 
Gleichen 
Cardston 
Edmonton 

Fort Vermilion 


Name 


St. John River 
Shubenacadie 


Pointe-Bleue 
Restigouche 
Seven Islands 
Timiskaming 


Sarnia 

Bruce 

Six Nations 

St. Regis 
Tyendinaga 
Walpole Island 
Parry Sound 


Nakina 
Nipissing 

Port Arthur 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sioux Lookout 


Nelson River 
Norway House 
Portage-la-Prairie 
The Pas 


File Hills-Qu’Appelle 
Meadow Lake 

Pelly 

Shellbrook 
Touchwood 


Hobbema 

Lesser Slave Lake 
Peigan 

Saddle Lake 
Stony-Sarcee 


Location 


Woodstock, N.B. 
Micmac, N.S. 


Pointe-Bleue 
Restigouche 
Maliotenam 
Notre-Dame-du-Nord 


Sarnia 

Chippewa Hill 
Brantford 

St. Regis (Quebec) 
Deseronto 

Sarnia 

Parry Sound 


Nakina 

North Bay 
Port Arthur 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sioux Lookout 


Ilford 

Norway House 
Portage-la-Prairie 
The Pas 


Fort Qu’Appelle 
Meadow Lake 
Kamsack 
Shellbrook 
Punnichy 


Hobbema 
High Prairie 
Brocket 

St. Paul 
Calgary 


DISTRICT OF 
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MACKENZIE Fort Smith N.W.T. 
Aklavik Inuvik Yellowknife Yellowknife 
Fort Smith Fort Smith Fort Simpson Fort Simpson 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
and YUKON 
BRITISH COLUMBIA Vancouver 
Babine Hazelton Nicola Merritt 
Bella Coola Bella Coola Okanagan Vernon 
Burns Lake Burns Lake Queen Charlotte Masset 


Cowichan Duncan Skeena River Prince Rupert 
Fort St. John Fort St. John Stuart Lake Prince George 
Kamloops Kamloops Terrace Terrace 
Kootenay Cranbrook Fraser Vancouver 
Kwawkewlth Alert Bay West Coast Port Alberni 
Lytton Lytton Williams Lake Williams Lake 
Yukon 
Yukon Whitehorse 


Staff Training 


During the year the training of staff continued through developmental courses 
and courses for the orientation of new staff. 


The Staff Training Unit arranged and conducted the following courses: 


Course Attendance 
Orientation Course for New Superintendents ........ 16 
Training Course for Regional Trainers ................ 10 
Dra Oley © LOGS eC OULSE pk Late hs a etna waste 30 
SeMiOnee levks +O OULSC fare eae ee ener, 25 
Letter and Report Writing (Correspondence) ........ 115 


The Civil Service training facilities were used to advantage and the follow- 
ing courses attended by Branch staff: 


Bacicn Administration COUTSE. 5.4.5. 6csc.ectesheedaee see 
Gocte Accounting COUESE 25. c:steee teen ee 
Intermediate Government Administration Course.. 
Management Training Course ...............0.::: re 
Secretarial trainin® Course: 22... ee ee 
French Language Training ................::sc:e ee 
Save a Life Week—St. John Ambulance ............ 


N ~J uw © CO WO 


Od 


Approximately nine staff members attended courses conducted outside the 
Civil Service to bring them up-to-date on specialized services. 

Regional staff who attended the Trainer’s course at Headquarters organized 
courses for Agency clerks in the British Columbia, Manitoba and Alberta Regions. 
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Table 1. Citizenship Registration—for the first eighteen years under 
Canadian Citizenship Act 








eeorickees ee 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 TOTALS 
ISSUED 
To Canadians by 
Births ee 18,745 12255 1,318 1,916 1S 1,134 1,058 ibaa 1,439 
Naturalization ............ 40,399 Ded 3,118 2,194 1,833 1,739 1,366 1,440 1,586 
Marriates-. eee 10,969 466 673 552 465 410 367 342 375 
IDomictleses.cceeece 18,896 1,312 15527 1,101 iL WB. 1,141 960 1,142 1,603 
To Remove Doubt...... 136 8 5 12 5 2 2 2 2 
Resumption................ 191 11 18 ils 30 36 35 47 98 
Replacements.............. 21s iL SS? 1,563 1,529 1,510 1,648 1,478 Ns By29) 2,881 
Miniatures. cs seers 26,002 39,582 41,173 37,395 35,911 33,611 45,234 47,913 47, 384 
TOTAL ISSUED.......... 117,451 46,464 49 ,395 43,994 42,061 39,721 50,500 54,380 SPs sirhes 499 344 





GRANTED TO 








British: 
A CUltS eee eee 18,141 7,266 8,501 U3 7,567 7,974 9,100 8,785 9,001 
IVIIMOTS oe Di PIA i, isu 1,693 1,748 1,814 1,852 PLOTS 2,383 2,295 
Adopted or 
Legitimated...............- 67 33 40 42 DT 20 20 S97) 98 
TOTAL BRITISH........ 20,429 8,650 10,234 9,583 9,408 9,846 11,398 e225 11,394 102,167 
Alien: 
A GUNS eres seen ee 166,131 73,571 58,905 49 ,061 40,599 36,369 49 ,002 44,944 40,942 
IMEI OLS hie) ere 20,742 12,561 14,188 11,884 11,936 9,821 D276 12,637 11,190 
Adopted or 
Legitimated:.............-5 187 222 272 321 122 126 122) 303 365 
Re-acquisition of 
Status# 323 ee 5,048 458 584 419 310 312 282 359 443 
TOTAL ALIEN............| 192,108 86,812 73,949 61,685 52,967 46,628 60,682 58,243 52,940 686,014 
TOTAL GRANTS........ DD OLB) 95,462 84,183 71,268 627575 56,474 72,080 69,468 64, 334 788,181 
GRAND TOTAL.......... 329,988 | 141,926 | 133,578 | 115,262 | 104,436 96,1959) 12225805) 1235848) 19 e128 72525 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Retentions wee 936 152 120 80 121 92 108 143 195 1,947 
Registration of Birth 
Abroads etre ence 18,494 4,422 Seok 5,037 4,904 5,477 5,053 5,708 6,565 60,981 
SEXtensiom sess eee el ee ee 65 30 80 88 55 104 115 138 675 
*Loss by Alienation........ 2,391 17 22 204 157 246 397 542 700 4,676 
Renunciation................ Ll ccansenscaaeweuh aallteaeoeatvadaseeocha | seateewal ceca eee | cetera ot teeee eee PO ey TEAS. | Peer ee 8 
Revocation... 1,506 3 tf 5 4 1 2 LA eeee rece 1,529 


*Represents only those cases reported to Branch by Posts Abroad (Extensions not issued by Department). 
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Table 2. Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Country of Former 
Citizenship and Period of Immigration, Calendar Year 1964 












Period of Immigration 

Totals |\———— | Born in 
Before | 1921—| 1931-]1941-| 1946- 1951- 

1945 1950 1955 


Country of 
Former Citizenship 

























PAEETCAE (TIL OiSe) teaseeeneeee er acca okie rien ie DN eee IR gtr le eRe lL 
Albania Ee Oe one Mira iter at 
Algeria CO 3 1 eer: Ss EL. a 
Teer ane eA ee Sa ACE ep ea | ee ae a en AG. 
PAUISUDI Ae Cogreeetererretetiernerecerncele ed O0> || 2h ik GIy 15S fone; D: 
aa i ede ie ieee ae SA ee ee ee ee met a A SR ee ee ee 5 
Le Rp anc ARCho abo TORO BECEE ae O 5 
ee eer eee | AS le eA eee 7 eee, 1 
ee rere re Ae 15 
Pen etree ee ee Oe Rone en IM re le we nodes | ccgnaeaceati|| aeacesuk en diia|| vere aterem totter 1 
Mecsensetad 1 
5 
12 
er AN SOO Dela A Se Glee nt 2 
er A eee a ONSGS |) pg 19ul” OD | Tp eee: 10 
er Oh © tely shell A llemcsie oa actontecces 5 
ee, mee a) 0 We Loli arenas besarheeccen ce: 1 
ge ee seo eT TP. Os Shc ceva sll team leek ba o| Secaeroneoee to: ne 
Netherlands... scecc010<ce he toeeeotarcoues 7 
INethesbast Emdiess.-canseerer eres 2h nei as eaiies he oe AI EAI a aa Mi ok ONS Gerry ® 
NORWAY ee aa nae Sete asewaencaes ie 12 
ATLA UNA ceca eee SA eceec ceca ceil poeeeeeb eee linea canencch ineehdaisanes!| sacerectse stun fensensescseesec=\|sasensareees 
PATA QUAY oececeeconcecdcccoBsvettracteacegrndf Ml POD |sacenserssvsiascaleebad. [ooserasexned foddapatogsce | caeevtanassoee 
Te Tete et ee Ol vegee csc lateaapacwas| tessrer anne leee vem > 
PHU PPIMES  s.cskcccccsecsecevececenescccecs| | | DS” [esauerecetes[Sececenceers|eseesasesees [eoeessnnasan|sosennsucscanes [semenererscasses 2 
POLAR eee ee ea oeccvt 21 
Porticaliwee: coir eeere secrete se leg 9G) | LS SeRrer te | cosenc-nea- lester apes: 
MROUMIN ANU AY of... cek tothe states super: sseneessg BAN Gr 235i) | Onan s 4 
AVELLI NM ee eters ete tance Se caseasseieee 
ss Ninigeta (Si) Sed RRS Ree noe ee eee th 
Switzerland 5 
SSW Deere MRR ch ons etasdsvun incest. ssecsceueuss 
CISUID)AS TCLs eee ete rete cov eciescevenses 
MET GN ere ee, Seca sc eee tae a ce nas sconce 
United States 46 
Ukraine......... 6 
WES Sane en 8 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Viet Nam 
Yugoslavia 1 
184 


1Mainly women who lost their Canadian status prior to 1947 by marriage to an alien. 
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Table 3. Summary of Principal Components of Canada’s Population, 1861-1961 











Intercensal Years Data 


Population at End of Decade 





Period Births Deaths Immigration Total Srdapatet F Reet 
000 7000 7000 7000 000 000 
LSG1=18 74 oes Ae ce ee 1,369 718 183 3,689 3,064 625 
1STI=LS Sle nce ee ee eee 1,477 754 B53 4,325 See 603 
USST= TSO er cceetend eee ees teers 1,538 824 903 4,833 4,189 644 
T891=190U eee eae es 1,546 828 326 Sail 4,672 699 
T9OI=19 1S eee ee ee 1,931 sil 759 7,207 5,620 1,587 
1OTI 1921 ee oe A eee teen 2,338 9881 1,612 8,788 6,832 1,956 
19D T1930 ne ee Re ee oe eer oa DAS 1,055 1,203 10,377 8,069 2,308 
1931-1941 Bee. ke ence se eno oe 2,294 1,072 150 11,507 9,488 2,019 
1941-19 5 Resse ee ak eee 3,186 1,214 548 14,0092 11,949 2,060 
LOSTS 19 GW ee icccer ieee essences eee 4,468 1,320 1,543 18,238 15,394 2,844 
1Excludes extra mortality associated with World War I, estimated at 120,000. 
2Includes Newfoundland which had a population of 361,416 in 1951. 
Table 4. Immigration to Canada by Calendar Year, 1852-1964 

LSS 2 eevee nes 29,307 TSS1 iy. pee: 47,991 191 Onceeestiees 286,839 1939: csi eee 16,994 
LSS Seer wes 29,464 LG Seer ce ees 112,458 VBS Wl tees, Aaoveeeeeie Fe 331,288 1A eee eee 11,324 
A354 be cues 37203 T8834 Rie ye 133,624 1992 Aves tee. c ee 375,756 1941288) Awe ee 9,329 
L855. occ ccscecoeiecssts 25,296 1884.4. Petes 103,824 1ON3 2c es ee 400,870 1942 ere eee 7,576 
NSS Benes cce 22,544 {SSS een eee. 79,169 UMC Ses ee 150,484 PO AS ee ecoecsere: 8,504 
SS eee ete sce etee 33,854 18864 eee 69,152 LOUSt sore, 36,665 LOA AAR: coe te 12,801 
L853 oats 12,339 LSS 7c cteenetess 84,526 1OTGM ME waar: 55,914 194502 2he eee PWS Dap 
L859 5: Bee esse 6,300 1888. 88,766 LON, ae ne 72,910 1946. tae 71,719 
iL SOOM ccc an des cecase 6,276 T8898 BR ccc ct 91,600 TOTS Bees cere ee 41,845 L947 eee 64,127 
DSGL eee ees 13,589 TS90)) Meese, 75,067 1919 cee 107,698 TOS ire Maen nee , 125,414 
L862 ce eee 18,294 DSO a eer. 82,165 US 2) 8 a te 138,824 194 Oe an ete O52 17 
LS GS eee teen 21,000 L892 teen 30,996 RSA Bis 8 Pee eR ce 91,728 LOSOV Eee 73,912 
USGA, crost testes: 24,779 1893). SERENA: 29 ,633 1922 i. eeernehe ses 64,224 TOS later 194,391 
SOS ee beeen es 18,958 SOA Bes eco teete 20,829 AAS O28 FA as eee 133,729 HS Ea Sits A eal 164,498 
LS G65. e oes 11,427 LHe Bh ceeercnaenreoats 18,790 OD Arete secre 124,164 TOSS een es 168 , 868 
L86VR ee eee 10,666 L896 5. See 16,835 LO 2S Ae TOF 907 TOS4) Meee eee 154,227 
LS OS s720 ores estes 12,765 1397s eee eer 21,716 9D Gir eens 135,982 19S 5S irccsceterteters 109,946 
1869 core tee ot 18,630 Roo Pe eet Ean een 31,900 TOD Tc, See soc tes 158,886 LOSG Fer eterrtes 164,857 
1 GAD scene ee coscueecece 24,706 1S 8 0 i a ee 44,543 LODSH ee ee ates 166,783 195 eee 282,164 
UST Le ceteeeesconse Q27e743 MSTOT0 Ree ee ee eee 41,681 LODO eres te 164,993 LOSS hiecncusters 124,851 
US 22Ri Nes 36,578 1901 See eee 55,747 1930": Meecceescees 104,806 19590 eee LOGEOL So 
LOTS eee 50,050 [902 eee avers 89,102 193 Lee Oe eee 27,530 1LOGOR eee 104,111 
RSW Ban ae ee Pe 39,373 LOOSE ee reece sees 138,660 1932.5 teres 20,591 TOG Ue Oee rece rece 71,689 
TOTS Pcs 27,382 TIO Ase Seis ene tip 252 LOSS y eeeece eee. 14,382 LO G2eeeeraceercce 74,586 
UNSIIA ier agnecs cacenccoen: 25,633 1905S Pee ne, 141,465 LBS Je A ee ree 12,476 TI GS Pare: 93,151 
STI e settesmecce es 27,082 E906 A Settee 211,653 19350 (RCM tee A PATTY TOGA etn ceteseene 112,606 
LST Ore sonnet, 29,807 SO Tee teers 272,409 LOS Gi eer cereoste 11,643 
18/96 ee eee: 40,492 L908. ee ee cecessetes 143,326 LOST AEE tenes sectse 15,101 
18802 eee 38,505 1909) 5 eee ee 173,694 1938 seo. 17,244 
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Table 5. Age, Sex and Marital Status of Immigrants, 1964 
@6a—6—e—e—aeq_?=_$_auae_—=«0200OS=~o nnn” —-oooo 
MALES FEMALES 








Age Group eee 
otal : : Wid- Di- a id- i- : 
Single |Married owed co ee Leen Total | Single |Married woe, DE ee Total 
Ue A. este ee ee 5,396 
ah 6 Oe, el Pen ee ME |e Wee ee oe ee 4,384 
RTA | RE PEM aa 3,382 
1 KM) AS on ce A LP ae Mal ho a Pd 4,847 
5,254 4 28 16 | 10,829 
3502 18 94 31 8,835 
4,150 34 89 41 5,521 
2,890 62 94 29 3,673 
1,857 93 96 27 lnc hl 
1,009 162 53 13 S75 
949 358 66 37 1,503 
Hoe 518 62 38 1,424 
537, 638 34 28 1,299 
307 518 18 20 924 
188 726 19 8 1,020 





DORAL. i scpani.g 112,606 |33,054 |21,778 474 375 144 |55,825 |28,080 |24,629 | 3,131 653 288 | 56,781 
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Table 6. Country of Last Permanent Residence and Destination of 
Immigrants Calendar Year 1964 
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Table 8. Ethnic Origin (or Groups of Origins!) and Country 
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1Groupings of origins or of countries are used as a practical measure and are not to be interpreted as non-recognition of the coms 
ponent origins or countries. 


2n.e.s. means ‘‘Not Elsewhere Specified’’. 
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1Groupings of Origins or of Countries are used as a practical measure and are not to be interpreted as non-recognition of the 
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Intended Occupation of Immigrants, Calendar Year 1964—Concluded 
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Table 11. Intended Occupation and Destination of Immigrants, Calendar Year 1964 
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Table11. Intended Occupation and Destination of Immigrants, Calendar Year 1964—Continued 
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Table 11. Intended Occupation and Destination of Immigrants, Calendar Year 1964—Concluded 
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Table 12. Indian Population 


The table below gives the Indian population by provinces for 1954, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963 and 1964, 
The figures for 1961, 1962, 1963 and 1964 are as of December 31. 








Province 1954 | 1960 | 1961 1962 | 1963 | 1964 Ae Increase 
Prince Edward Island a 343 348 363 374 376 2 5 
Nova Scotia................ 3,002 | 3,630] 3,746] 3,834| 3,935 | 3,994 50-15 
Newearinswicks ....) 2,629 | 3,280 | 3,397] 3,524] 3,629 | 3,717 B31 264 
Cede a we. 17,574 | 21,154 | 21,793 | 22,373 | 23,043 | 23,709 666 | 2.9 
Oninna oe Wee es... 37,255 | 43,767 | 44,942 | 46,172 | 47,260 | 48,465 | 1,205|/ 2.5 
Manitobats..../2:.28 19,684 | 24,608 | 25,681 | 26,676 | 27,778 | 28,833 | 1,055| 3.8 
Saskatchewan.............. 18,750 | 24,278 | 25,334 | 26,483 | 27,672 | 28,914 | 1,242] 4.5 
Siber ta wean 3.0 15,715 | 20,053 | 20,931 | 21,807 | 22,738 | 23,642 904} 4.0 
British Columbia........ 31,086 | 37,375 | 38,616 | 39,784 | 40,990 | 42,141 | 1,151] 2.8 
Yukon Territory.......... 1,568 | 1,923 | 2,006] 2,096 | 2,142 | 2,215 73. \bu3 4 


Northwest Territories} 4,023 | 4,758 | 4,915 | 5,108 | 5,235 | 5,383 148 2.8 


DOTALY sees Ao .ou. 151,558 |185,169 |191,709 |198,220 |204,796 |211,389 | 6,593 352 


Table 13. Indian Land in Reserves and Number of Bands, by Province 


a 


Province No. of Bands No. of Reserves /Total Area in Acres 

Prince Edward Island........................ 1 4 2,741 
iNGKEL TSG CREE bax, Uapiunnany Rettman am 11 38 259 /1 
TN W ES TUITIS WIC hse occa ce coset cance tons vo: 15 23 37,654.86 
WOUC DEC er OMe et: orc. Mase ssamates 4] 39 (13)* 188,178 
CONLAIICL pray Penh tec conctsceascceocee seit u cs 112 169 (4)* 1, 539,873.13 
Danio Damen ee ee rte: «o. il 101 5227351 714 
DS AICO Wal lt ee retin cas ees Seas ddan 67 123 1,224,583 .50 
ENN Oe ne an no te AR i, oe 41 96 (4)* 1,607, 399.83 
British Conimbia c.g. ator. oto: 190 1671 820, 403 .73 
Wukons Territory, .-.. eschews: 13 25 (5)* 4,784 
INOrthwest, 1 erritOUes os... mheu itn: 16 28 (28)* 2,106.62 

HG 2 Cio ie ie De oe 2 el ee 558 7 2,267 (74)* 5,975,646.81 


*Indian Settlements included in the totals which are not classified as reserves. 
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Table 15. Revolving Fund Loans 


uciancdine wuvences, wom iy 1904ee ee nee) ean te a $658,907.20 
ADVANCES 1964-65 
BAUS RUMP OPCLTIR OMA oS ceo cc aon, sc evihovshdccdecestvucierd¥c choke $ 18,060.69 
OPI 55s ose saneos OM RE a chins sate ons cats soles deieaeeeeoseescescta 81,785.90 
Saskatchewan.............0..0.: bc ea Re a 49,169.56 
HGS TEE) S72) a Maeaiarree SOs i Sia a a 47,184.17 
RN MI cach Ao Sco aie oven ova cand chivesuiec sac oh ccnncncac, 32,091.47 
Quebec se ...: Fe N halle sree sts acne h AUR hi cbanan oe 31,636.90 
LC ed ere ect Nc nica sucaaen ntnocwochnedevoman sommls cceceas 5,116.21 
(NIGESS “RABE gamit ahh Oy Sati opal iat Re ee oe 11 763037 
296,808.77 
955,715 .97 
REPAYMENTS 1964-65 
WNOPGRVVESD VOLTItOTiCSs 06. :5.tse-cecedecsscassseecsossareoscosseveessseonel 5,024.38 
SEED RS COST URTOGT CTE NER | Ca inn a ae 41,665.66 
UND SOE Sa ee Te oe en mene nny 8,182.63 
SENSE OIG BT be re cael idl anil el Dalat Reba Cie’ Mis Meaghan 56, 704.73 
SETAE Cl 9) ORR Rp eR Dis SMO Sc Ci en eR 48,154.89 
ROTATE Re ae etch PRE ERR INOS on Sins sashascseass coraceenthadk 52 (041.25 
EON cM ee EN LEE io vo accsisddounsdeaeesiioxwtessvevecnsodeveonmune 13,313.26 
Be MMS TUN S WTC Ko SE, AB cc cadesan sundae oncaacssconsdisdseuer svosepetiece 7,145.03 
PM A CBT os glo ES OD INN sc coin en dil scancondousosciakes veces 9,164.54 
241,396.37 
@arctandingr Advances March 31, 1965.6 c.cccecccssscoessstonsssecosennsete ets Mee $714,319.60 
Toterest.credited to reyentie' 1964-65.2ee ean, $ 22,689.96 


Table 16. Indian Band Funds—Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
for the Year Ended March 31, 1965 


a BAND FUND—CAPITAL 
Receipts Disbursements 
PRENGTEL EIDE B® « ssc: See ihiceosscnee ote aoe ee $ 26,883.93 $ 196,390.98 
Operation of Band Property..cic..2..cscckscecsssesosecesse 29,048 .91 584,585.59 
Cash Payments and Entitlements 
Case iStri DUtION. ARR, 22M SEIS, 1. BAAS Re Makes AT 600,102.95 
FEMITADCHISCINEIIS. 1c... Ft nthe Ab ete ae Iota RR Ws eccsesesas 129 , 603 .67 
Shares of Transferred Indians.................... S065 22.00 53,439.28 
Te Reee SAN AA CCIICUL.. . PMDIR NOM, «ocvccacssccnccavsovdvovencervenssouctetecnuassensacs 50,305.40 
Beare ARTEL AUTOS SNE ah are 8s ee cal nc cine spnica diss doen to woundeoesgohausinos 28,859.02 
1 BEEN C A! § BYG Oh OM 0 are Bd 4 ha 35,467.61 84,093.13 
[ERG ph WRySR ope tnd ee Rene peal 0S aR Be a 127, 907-21 891,260.37 
CL ee eh ee cect tuctiourm cee: 487.95 63,647.33 
SMG a Ta 'al Bye (GPEC a St he ee 78,900.49 297 , 224.82 
USNS). po ee atl) Ue Ae ee 66,096.02 41,554.00 
MSE ANCL OAECS oe. SEER Dee Sissacicavensensussesoncdeie 145,386.07 
Taber and FWOOd Saless. 3... G56. 8...0000.cnsesevecsseese 10,623.77 
ONIN CS 5 a> en 1,292,884.10 
OTIS ASOT TS, See Beg 20 os oy Ea pe eee ee 937,045.40 
SIMIC T AICS., <i) won Sty NO. BBA Sis a8s ssn dcacacusdave ds 893,637.05 
Winter Works Labour Subsidy:......:..2...:----.-<s2:- 78,927.02 
TN (CTE E iy 06) 6 CMR 2 bs 5 I 255,956.09 272,962.30 
4,017, 784.39 3,294,028 .84 
Tae EELS OU Sate aia dette aes dover acaceodnoun 24,409, 339.08 
ieP ye Wiyos yy Ee i Waa Bes eee eee ete nee: EPROM rrr oy orer aa 25, 133,094.63 
$28,427, 123.47 $28 ,427, 123.47 
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Table 16—(Continued) 


Indian Band Funds—Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for the 
Year Ended March 31, 1965 


BAND FUND—REVENUE 


Receipts Disbursements 
Apriculture:..2000098 &. oP. aetna cise ae $ 128,188.33 $ 609,014.05 
Operation of Band Propertyancavis: geste ae 33,154.48 459,289.07 
Cash Payments and Entitlements 
Cash: DiStRiG1HOD: 5 sc.ca.ssk teccctieaos chet ect neers) borne aero ee 748 , 309.59 
Commutations!d1hiccieenteete ott pore eee 251.50 
Pnfranchisemen ts cota 1% ser, coe ec ae ee ee 16,202.89 
POnSiQinsiece vo ots eae ee eee ee ee ee ee 39,812.00 
Shares of Transferred Indians...................... 7,131.99 8,896.63 
ATINUIPIES Ces, anton eid ae ot ee eta ee eee eee 44,789.00 
Educationss..0. 2. si eect es. Oe es See 2612297 44,916.85 
MEG CICA Li ciccerececk candicck oe er aen eee heat eae Jo) /516 51,579.03 
Re liek, 5.5.3; iu, Se ets See. cscsctrseceeiee eri shaaseee renee 21,224.01 504,568.72 
Reserve Management! *” ... ..c.a:stopttseesesteise eee 1,345.79 53.) 00u 10 
Transfer. of Funds=—Section68:24: ...nn ee a ee 892,701.45 
adlaries...!.0.. SRE: ccs nite aerial ea Se ann ae 283 , 353.48 
Social Activities: 2 bs Gi s..c teeth ee eee eee 200, 821 .33 
Government Interést:5.,....dcceteae ee 1,366,224.10 
Housing... We SL Geb h. cena eeeee 63,678 .68 530, 720.58 
Wells. is os.s neue Aceh he de. ahaa thd tiaz ma RSA oes eee 39.01 60,071.27 
Roads and, Bridges.sa5 ..c,.. osav.sstcgoesssssgusencueaees snes 69 , 536.30 173 , 433.99 
IRGHtAS A Ol. Se eae ec hath nsn ee ee 665,393.12 
OtherRentals P02. ee tte eae eee 1,813,496.12 
Interest on Band Loans............ccccccccccceceesceeeeeeees 7,838.08 
ard eerie Se. Ae Oe ae ee ee 360.18 13918222 
Winter Works Labour Subsidy.............00......00. 28. 2D 
IVISCEATCOUS a re eee eee 640,381.67 94,390.61 
4,883 ,514.78 4,818,599 .04 
Balance ‘April ’l, 1964. 52%. Ba)... iss censwictte ceteeces 32336,553.0) 
Balance-Marchi 3156496528. ho. 2 ies eete. Se ee 3,401,269 .35 


$8,219, 868.39 $8,219,868 .39 


Indian Special Accounts—Statements of Receipts and Disbursements for the 
Year Ended March 31, 1965 


Receipts Disbursements 

TUPSPLOfOCtS 5.9.0 ee ee ee ee Se 52045259 $ 47,023.65 
Han dicratt.s..ich. cas sda eeansa Lite tian cntt teeta 13,186.46 17,634.75 
Cowessess Leafy Spurse-Controly.....82.-.-12...0 170355 3,274.98 
TA DSCHILTOL VLISGIn SE LeIt im ni sek oe ee eee 572.01 1,908.80 
Suspense 

Land Compensation eee. s. ..t-<..2ctbexseecsestcres 136,819.82 265, 318.161 

Ren Cal so sccaccdsnses bets WOE Ronen cies casSaseae PO PTRIESE 2,379,140.99 1,254,255.21 
Miscellaneous)... Ate teeter 266.83 Ph deta | 

2,584, 735.05 1,589, 668.38 

Balance April 1, 1964%:228%8)..........cceneeaet 441 ,046.182 
BalancesMarch 31;.1965)h.cRes.....c.escoret ee 1,436,112.852 


$33;025,781..23 3,025,731 .25 





1Transferred $94,025.46 to Indian Compensation Funds, Deposit and Trust Accounts. 
2Includes $6,000.00 in Bonds held in Trust for Indian Handicraft. 
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Table 16—(Concluded) 


Indian Estate Accounts—Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for the 
Year Ended March 31, 1965 


states Ca\VoT LYE MUS L6S 1, ae a Se eg nr re rr Cr $227,230.62 
RRC CCI Lacan cnc chee) ain o2e. 5. ESP GE +, ROOM EAN das ons gh ee cabs vs dabaiaztan ace gescieted 328,957.06 

556,187.68 
Peis DUC selCntS tenho nk Met tae ole te ta WD eae 238, 1%7 515 
[SEH EES IM Fired a] 26.0 Id AES le sanyo en OR Oe a Oe On $318,010.53! 


1Jn addition to the above Government Bonds held in trust for various estates total $217,400.00 
at March 31, 1965. 


Indian Savings Accounts—Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for the 
Year, Ended March 31, 1965 


balamce A omlile 1OG4 Rom it Pence tec idcs:) Sek ie eee Rae $384,963.63 
TROCE It Seth raretce were cette, ioe of Wee Ty doe sores Vicor ree ee ah 105,834.11 
$490,797.74 
HENS OLIES CUUICINES WY Meee oc 02s co Nov atahscstooe esate ckstaaea seca st van ocvasnsiseotacdoseoteceicdieeds 82,587.59 
LAE Biers: WM ETS G9 Im oR alee eo A Oy SO, I BK $408 , 210.151 


1Jn addition to the above Government Bonds held in Trust for various Indians, total $67,200.00 
at March 31, 1965. 


~ 


Fines—Indian Act—Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for the 
Year Ended March 31, 1965 


PSA ATCC PANTIES LOO ere ee OE i esc catetelect Saxéds cgacoatessckscssseede dep Mmenstohs $690,242.02 
ECCI) se eee ee hal BC BL, 22 os tisk becmnoned onc sopncnermnob eae wivesucbunceberaans 63,055.52 

$753,297.54 
PDEs DING CIMACT ES Fee ee ree aes 5 alesse Se cstv thence oer. s Mncceaee does deacdecd nas At tes 73,871.07 
PST Ce MING AEC IVa LOGS oo 0 rovcedeeseye ce vhenntwinivosoninipeune tressonatwn ea eeedarsteawencnhierrer ary $679,426.47 


Indian Compensation Funds—Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for the Year 
Ended March 31, 1965 


RECEIPTS 
Transferred from Indian Special ACCOUMES................cscssccsccseceseesreenseeses $ 94,025.46 
TONE EME CO Ee INCCL OSL eres 2a) sete css ecesetbodcoae den he sobdatnee Mtcosctit ca enesersdexsanneontteocnstes 102.68 


Balaieet MiaGe am Le 0.) ets csdie ccttbes <cghodcsthanertsan ton sDyancteecervedstetshacsavrateassnlane $ 94,128.14 
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Indian Affairs Branch yi 
Table 18. Indian Housing Program—Fiscal Year 1964-65—Results by Regions 
Number of Houses 
Started Started Started From 
: Before, and During From From P 1 
Region Completed|Completed| Fiscal Ps det & Band V.L.A, Conte Total 

During During Year PPreP- Funds Grants | butions 

Fiscal Fiscal But Not riation 

Year Year Completed 
DVL AT ILITICS Geers see cee shoe eee rameesotears oes 2 PIS, Ali Ser ee ae, Ui Ue oy (21 Rae 2k A a on 18,931 136,904 
OYE TS ts 5 Be ev ocea ecb bac eee eED 35 71 32 320,126 D0 SOS beveaeetcrce 138,332 479 ,O51 
Southern Ontario 30 38 18 89,814 28,429 5,220 118,808 240,271 
Northern Ontario.... 17 86 11 236,791 11,163 PARSING) 63,361 3130635 
IVVaTttOD a tsererestteeres cs Si 165 28 563,727 DAS oe lee een 92,428 683,610 
ASKALCIS Wallner cree tre meester net tcacceens 13 169 35 511,241 Wr O69) 0 eee SOn eT 640,187 
PNGW Oye 3215 Lak pags BO Bea oe ee 36 12 85 348 , 635 413 "016 3,000 86,760 851,411 
DIStrICL OF MACKEN ZIC. ...5i...cscccoccceeuesese 5 2 17 US ORT Sule. 5 poets, coe dlls cee 11,000 1673173 
British Columbia and Yukon.............. 39 161 99 574,951 ZOO, 449) Weciccccesovencs 184, 125 95925 

208 864 325 2,919,431 173,014 8,540 770,022 | 4,471,767 
Total Number of Units 
Completed ee. cota 1,072 
IRELCEINt ACC ume eee eerecereee tas eee his some ete ten soc nce ieiahaan toner os ond leatoaaunerecertaseas 65.3 17.3% 2U5 17,295 100% 
Table 19. Number of Federal-Owned Indian Schools Classified According to Number 


Province 


Prince Edward Island 


Nova Scotia 


seeee 


see ereseescsessaness 


BO NGATION pars ossersss scseer es vewss cee cas 


GRAND TOTAL 


ss oeeessoee 








of Academic Classrooms by Province, Year Ended March 31, 1965 


NUMBER OF CLASSROOMS 











Type Number |N umber of 
of School: (1 4 12131451 6|7| 8] 9 |10/11112/13/14]16/17|18120/23108 SehOO’s [Classrooms 

Bene eteiscaess ID Ayer tees costes ee slcceaee| cht 1 9) 
ee er AV Meoncstccestvdeassese'llsess PN OMe Ae ANN UN Fel pr [eal peal Re cel eh SUL at a ae Be Al Lan 6 D3 
Residential fee |B Al SaSaeel earl cee ea 1 UR seca sl Feel ot Ca ANT Sem ed Pt aD 1 BI] 
Waa tictishe Dayenn eee il Sid |- 1 eos | eee ed 8 23 
aoe e 1 RE FRE ee TPT et ga a es 20 80 
RReST Oem Calle a cece occa swoon | eeeell dase Hoon ooo UE PA tee as fH aS Pet | Ut rl 2 5 40 
SEASONAL ep eereres care 2). Bele dae BoA 2 pe 
Wiperadin pee... Die ea eee eee Milccesty ciliercal vaca ibsoaleeee eee al eee alana Meme eas 1 1 
TDK ees deere ee ASIVAW IG! Si) lest GU A Ga lel aes berate: | | 95 232 
Residential..........].... 1a ice a ei eee cc eeeslecselen 6 23 
ETS TO nee re eee tne | Sete Steel cell real aes least ecae uaa peoeit cecal access eeeabecalinesa| eect seco owes 2 0 
EXOSpitaliemen cleats ill. 1 93 
Seasoma lieesrsscerssltees Ses ee 4 5 
Upgrading Diels 2) 2) 
160 
63 
0 
1 
2 136 
i a 

OS pital pyessseeress |< Oe HRs ol oelescslicees acca lbecaleaes ceded acid eces| eean lear esa) eel esas ones 
Upgrading...........}.... a a Seal les sal satel lec Ibsee lodec | ee5|logee Ieeeel rece |GeaG feseet [ocee|IanSel Doce jac 3 3 
renee 5) ea) 5165) alo) a ee ee (ont tee 22 68 
Residential See er TSS. ee. ype eae ef el ad DB OE ES See sa lizees 1 ena ie 10 93 
TVOStCIR hs. ceescocere eee ee Ne ee CEN Ue ee Alea colt eallbecs| cage liees [oael mess eeeatiseeal tare 1 0 
IEVOS port aleeeee re cnes|t2-s|-ceere| eo es||-ee|eh- DBR | coe RP caca| eed nose eral haa. (bees) Measles o0llsaetfieasi|aess 1 5 
Wperadime er: .cr|ee-: NI ale hae ieee teams AAR eee le eclticas al see metall oral bateal ace| ess teres 2 D 
Fe Gee | ar lizidal erst tklt) fll ek, ale dst os 66 149 
IReSIGeN tid lite.2. sce ltees|seeeet teases PANS) | ONG UN UM Ue Lee ea lb asellestaliness 10 67 
EL OS{CL tere seseert =: Lil ote, ee HRS recat ea eves | nee eee real cece lieeca| seasl|areafeace| tan emac| oars | ease oa ° 

LOS italien ele 2 Dy esss|envefoetefonay| ses] see] eceefevee fone eves] ee] eseefoceef nes] seed ee 
Residential.......... 7 Bees || Saale 1|. 1 5 
THOStel eae. .ctetes 7) am PER ae Ls a ee eer bl Co Kanu iss ie fia al se 2 0 
IDEN Ay Was ees 7% 130/93|53|24/21| 6) 3) Sj 1)....).... DADRA SU) Se Maia hi de 342 873 
Residential AGS Sh il GLOW Se 2 13 a eeeliee. eee 2 a0 
OStC es ahescirvecss?s Be he oa coliceaeec ee Mca males Z Es 
Hospital é 5 
Seasonal 9 9 

Upgrading Pe re ee ary ageless eee 

7|150|96|57/29/29/12)13]10] 2} 2} 2] 5} 1} 2) 1) 1) 1) 1} 1 422 12272 
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Table 20. Elementary and Secondary Indian Students Attending Provincial, 
Private and Territorial Schools 1964-65 
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Province Num- Distribution by Grades 
or ber'of |_— ——— —  OLD Total 
Territory Schools} Pre- Spe-| Not 
1 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 | 11 | 12 | 13 | cial |Graded 
Prince Edward 

Island, Sts DAR od eric repel ener eos Lees Lc ce cceoeee ne Sorensen 2) ga Be eg teed teceace 29 34 
Nova Scotia............ 18) 15 23 16 23 41 30 17 29 15 32 PES a! D | Preatee | eeneon 119 396 
New Brunswick........ DN} erertee 13 Si ar2s 15 34) an 25) wd6\ 30)" aD 14| 15 Bl ccc secetes 94) 340 
QUEDEC. «.cc5005ecech aches: 92| 671.2155) 156.165) 146] 153) 172) 197 * 219) 153 80} 44 3 31 23 453} 2,189 
OTtariOn. sateen te: 208] 155| 353] 402| 356; 399] 351| 408) 449) 373} 549) 349) 150) 115) 19| 56 1,700) 6,184 | 
IMfamitO Oa rere-cecetsece> 841 15| 314) 246] 250) 263) 233) 195) 164) 113) 122 TPN CRS PAS) |r ee 2 541} 2,604 
Saskatchewan.......... ik Gah Si BOP Bi eps! eel ee US 98| 167 SO 2 Al ee 12 §15| 2,670 | 
‘Albertans tsuccmee 122| 48] 411| 296) 258] 273) 294; 245) 310) 251} 302} 109) 69) 87........ 5 200) 3,158 | 
British Columbia..... 323| 861 611] 462| 392! 507| 423] 402} 464) 391] 464) 251} 209) 141! 11] 170 1,000) 5,984 
Northwest 
MerritOrieS-csee ses 25| 153} 169) 137) 153) 149} 124) 103 66 56 33 17| 17 Ol Maret \eeaacsetlictccneeeeee 1,186. 
Yukon Territory...... 19) ene 66 33 ail 33 58 48 48 2S 38 11 6 BH Meee: 27 35 462, 
SOTA cecum cesceress 1,035] 605/2,466|2,036)1,871/2,051/1,928/1,810}1,895/1,571 1,892]1,016| 621] 431} 33) 295} 4,686 25,207 
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Table 21. Indian School Enrolment, by Province, January 1965 


Se — ——— —————— OO 


Enrolment Distribution by Grades 

Province ——————— 
Boys | Girls | Total | Pre- Not | 
1 22 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 | 11 | 12 | Spec. |Graded 


ee eee SS SS a a lire ccna! (em 











Prince Edward 


Island. 2) ..32 28 16 ses tie 2 al 2 6 =) ea Shee oh vex ceeeth «case teol caso tall eeabiecante ot eee 
Nova Scotia...... 369} 379 748} 106} 88] 113] 84] 90] 84) 85) 60) 3B) eases] eeeeeeefeseerese] oneness] coeeseseesee] ceeesenenes | 
New Brunswick 349 298 647 87; 109 95 74 83 72 59 40 DO EME: call eceeces | vesrecs| ettensne| cleenenerces| ccsedeetaam 
Cuebec. «(sta 1,582] 1,618} 3,200} 493} 595) 465} 463) 438) 314; 169) 100 DRM a i thee| teeta ed tuokaes 96 5 8 
Ontario............. 3,327| 3,218] 6,545] 736]1,031|1,025) 930) 767| 665} 509| 402) 319) 32) 20; 9)........ ai 29 
Manitoba.......... 2,844] 2,856] 5,700] 582} 924] 805} 755| 667| 661) 467} 355} 235) 97) 68) 46) 8 30)... 
Saskatchewan...| 2,725) 2,654 5,379| 674| 784] 757| 782] 623) 568} 452) 335) 221) 75) 31) 23 16 28 10 
Alberta. ic.0decsncd 1,978} 1,910) 3,888} 333} 529} 585} 412} 467| 415) 375) 275) 173) 121) 43) 27) 26 30 77 
British 

Columbia...... 2,939] 2,834} 5,773] 384]1,064| 828] 834) 682] 600) 475} 422) 278) 92) 34)........)..... 2 78 
Wukon' 2c. 80 54 134 18 ZS) 26 30 oy [a Rees ee Boceaetrn Pennertedl erecece ol nose are ffir are Iepecece lactebons Ipccccnecobd kecatteo.~ 





OWA Es. 16, 221|15,837/32,058**|3,422|/5,160/4,701|4, 371)3,854/3, 385|2,596/1,989/1,303) 417) 196] 105) 50 257; 252 








*Includes 79 seasonal and 173 hospital pupils. 
**Does not include 1,216 pupils of other races. 
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Table 22. Indian Residential Schools and Enrolment, Classified by Denomination and 
by Province or Territory, January, 1965 











Residential Schools and Hostels Enrolment 
3 
5 
: 
Denominational Auspices ra ot 5 Ke) 
a 9 © ie 9 st S 
oO ot ~~ ~ ~ a q 
Bg 3 s q BY: ® 2 g 3 2 2 3 
Oe ene erat lao oe eee le Saclnpeee fe teenie 
Z oO fo) = a < ea > B ee o) B 
PAT CLGATGMUTC lie setter te tenet tee coon) ter ceete ces 2 4 1 2 3 D il 15 1,372 1,266 2,638 
RELES DV LCT AT emercr mere teeters fee scorer leoces atte issc seb vas 1 1A acre el ee aor ep a tend nts ay 2; 138 136 274 
RVOTMIAT Cat nOlGwec see meee eten es 1 4 4 fi 7 9 9 1 42 3,216 35225 6,441 
Herat Te In irc Liemenenten tance eae eee ere aces To set acc ccc saclvsu lndabecccares 3 2) Oa Peres cee 6 431 405 836 
egeraliGOverninen ti bl OStel wen ne reeen eee ercecc|acceseecrce| sesssecctiee|| Neeesecostss | teen: c-ceecliaseeseeten le ees cee 1 1 52 53 105 
HL OTA Vetere eee ceteeene ore osc oe ncieds 1 6 9 9 12 14 12 3 66* | 5,209 5,085 |10,294** 





*Includes 9 federal hostels and 2 church hostels and 3 church residential schools. 
**Includes 2,704 resident school boarders attending provincial and private schools. 


Table 23. Summary of Enrolment, January, 1965 





Distribution by Grades 


Classification | Not 
of Pupils Pre- Spe-|Graded| Total 
1 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 | 11] 12 13} cial 

Indian Schools...................... 3422/5, 160)4,701/4, 371/3,854)3, 385/2,596)1,989|1,303) 417) 196/105; SO....| 257 252*/32,058*** 
Provincial and Private 

SCHOOIS Hemerter enero see:: 605|2,466|2,036]1,871)2,051/1,928)1,810)1,895)1,571)1,892)1,016)/621/43133) 295) 4,686 |25,207** 

GRAND TLODLAL esses: 4,027]|7,626|6,737/6, 242/5,905/5, 313|4,406/3,884)2,874/2, 309|1,212)/726/48133}) 552} 4,938 |57,265 
French Speaking Indian 

SCHOOLS eet reenitererceom ers cree cs 285} 282) 248] 248] 248) 147 56 eer cee eo Paetaacer focal neosawres 5A li can tee 1,582 
Other Pupils in Indian 

SCHOOLS nee see err recess 121} 183} 168) 176} 146) 122) 107 70 51 12 O13 ee AS} eecaca 1,216 





*Includes 79 seasonal, 173 hospital pupils. 
**Includes 4,686 Indian pupils for whom grade data is not available. 


***Includes 1,582 French speaking pupils. ; ' i 
Does not include 1,216 pupils of other ethnic groups attending Indian schools. 
Does not include tuition pupils. 
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